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When tons of rock 
slap a belt on the back — 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


Y Pcaarwer out of that chute come 
hundreds of tons of jagged rock. It 
bangs onto the moving rubber belt, to 
be carried to crushers and made into 
concrete. Rigidly supported by steel 
pulleys, the sbine-aend-fabls belt 
had to absorb that constant beating. 
No wonder belts wore out. 

Trying to make belts last longer, 
Goodrich developed a new type of con- 
veyor belt, made of individual cords 
insulated with rubber—able to absorb 
blows better than old-fashioned stiff 
belting. But Goodrich engineers weren't 
satisfied. If they could only make the 
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pulley support ‘‘give”’ with the wallop 
of the rock, they knew the belt would 
last still longer. 


Finally they developed a rubber sand- 
wich for the rigid idler pulleys support- 
ing the belt. They put a layer of rubber 
between two vertical plates of steel, 
attached by the Goodrich Vulcalock 
process of bonding rubber to metal. 
One of these plates is bolted to the 
rigid pulley support, the other plate to 
the platform. No bolts run through, so 
the mounting gives the effect of hang- 
ing in rubber which absorbs the blow 
of the falling rock. 


The belt lasts longer, bigger buildin; 


jobs can be done at lower costs. 


The photograph above was taken 
Friant Dam, newest of four big | 
dams, where three miles of belting wer 
installed, all of it this new Goodri 
cord belting protected by “rubber san 
wiches” at vital loading points. 7 


B. F. Goodrich Company, Mechanical 


Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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BEARINGS 


4770 
Sleek airplanes chasing the sun from Coast to Coast, stream- 
lined trains rolling swiftly on record - smashing schedules, 
machines in every industry speeding up production! 
These achievements of a thousand inventions would be 
prevented by the halting hand of friction . . . were it not for 
the easing function of dependable bearings. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 
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AN 11,945,000-GALLON GLASS OF FRUIT JUICE 


,. could be served from the 

thousands of tons of citrus fruit Cee Fs 
speeded over Chesapeake = x 2 
and Ohio Lines in 1940! 


~ 


2 
2% 


~ 


RANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, LEMONS—and their 

citrus cousins by the dozens of tons—leave 
home on Chesapeake and Ohio's scheduled freight 
trains. Their swift ride to northern markets brings 
them into Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Buffalo and Akron on the fourth morning; into 
Toronto, Canada, on the fifth. Day and night, on the 
way, they get scrupulous care. Temperature and |. | 
ventilation in the cars are regulated to keep the 
fruit in orchard-fresh condition. 


But perishable fruits and vegetables aren't singled 

out for special attention. Every shipment, no matter f . ri \ 
what kind it is, or what its handling requirements, Will the Chessie Corridor be Industry's 
receives the conscientious and intelligent care of NEXT GREAT EXPANSION AREA? 
trained specialists on Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. "YES," say industrialists when they check up on 
For help with your shipping problems communicate the abundant raw materials, low-cost power, na- 
with our nearest representative or Geo. W. Wood, tive-born labor and excellent transportation to 
Freight Traffic Manager—Solicitation, Chesapeake nearby major markets available in The Chessie 
and Ohio Lines, Cincinnati, Ohio. Corridor. For detailed information, write |ndus- 
trial Development Service, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, Huntington, West Virginia. Your inquiry 
will be kept confidential. 


(Sates Soars: - 


CHESAPEAKE anv OHIO LINES 
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FINISH IT! 


@ In Kansas City, a one-time laundryman 
formed his own company to make an ingeni- 
ous machine. It inspects and folds shirts with- 
out pins, without having the shirts buttoned. 
Now, this work isn't as hard as a tractor job 
we know of, but remember that laundries 
have unusual temperature conditions : blister- 
ing heat with terrific humidity. So this man- 
ufacturer wisely chose Sherwin-Williams 
Kem Lustral Enamel for his finish. It gives 
his machine top-notch protection (a sales- 
point ) with down-to-earth economy. /n addi- 
tion, he says, “We attribute a certain amount 
of our success to the appearance attained 
through the use of 
your paint onthese 
machines.” 

Believe it or not, 
he also makes the 
Up-Rite Dande- 
lion Extractor 
shown below. And 
for this utterly 
different kind of 
job—Kem Lustral 
is also chosen. It 
stands up. Its color 
helps to sell. And 
it is so economical J. W. Steele & Company's 
that many of our 7*fold Equipment, finished 
best customers use wih Kom Lusivel. 
it not on their product—but for plant main- 
tenance. They paint, spray, dip and bake it 
on so many things that we're beginning to 
believe it can be used anywhere. Why not 
in your plant, or on your product ? Write for 
details to The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. W. Steele & Company's Up-Rite Dandelion 
Fetractor, finished with Kem Lustrel 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


InpusTRIAL FinisHES 
4 


Scene: Hearing room in the House of Representatives. Subject: Arg 
ment over the lease-lend bill (page 7). Participants: An unseen and u 
sung witness, whose point seems to please neither bespectacled Sol Bloom: 
who speaks for the Administration as chairman of the Foreign Relatio: 
Committee, nor vituperative Hamilton Fish, who speaks for the oppo: 
tion as minority committee leader, nor bearded George Holden Tinkham 
who holds his counsel—and his hip. 


DEFENSE COMES TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Ever since the rearmament effort got under way, it’s been apparent that 
total defense meant total utilization of America’s industrial capacity—litt! 
machine shops as well as big airplane plants. The problem has been on 
of how—how to farm out the orders, how to spread the total load. Slowly, 
Washington is finding the answers—page 15—as the pattern of subcon 
tracting takes shape under the direction of such men as Robert L. Mehor 
nay, the Defense Commission’s director of small-business activities; Morris 
L. Cooke, industrial engineer; and the Trecker brothers, subcontracting 
experts (BW—Jan.11’41,p20). 


SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 


In 1934, the Tugwell food and drug bill made a burning issue out of the 
use of A-B-C grade labels on canned goods. Continuously since then the 
canning industry has fought that proposal. Now that the Department of 
Agriculture has converted a small but growing number of packers to its 
A-B-C plan and is plugging that program hard, the industry is confronted 
with another crisis. But canners don’t intend to get caught short. They 
have an answer—page 24. 


COLOSSAL ARBITRATION PLAN 


The carefree, brass-knuckle days of the movie industry end officially next 
Saturday. Everything is Marquis of Queensbury from then on, so far as 
five major producers are concerned. All trade disputes are to be settled by 
arbitration, and the machinery—page 18—will give the smallest exhibitor 
an even break with the biggest movie-maker. There will be 1,600 arbi- 
trators, tribunals in 31 cities, a national three-man appeal board, and an 
administrative committee. 


YOUR MARKETS FEEL IT 


What's the impact of defense on ‘your part of the country? For the best 
answer to that question, see Business Week’s new Regional Income In- 
dexes on page 35, measuring the regional effect of defense and of all other 
current business forces. No map shaded to show the geographical dis- 
tribution of Washington contracts can tell so complete a story since 
first, Washington's figures are still tangled and, second, it can’t trace the 
important redistribution, due to subcontracting. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin Production 
Figures of the Week Labor & Management 


The Outlook Finance 


Marketing Business 
Regional Market Outlook Profit & Loss 
Regional Income Indexes The Trend 
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“Why, it’s like 


doing business in a 
coal bin, isn’t it ?” 


HE VICE-PRESIDENT-and- Treasurer 
of a large department store looked 
quizzically at the white evening dresses. 


He and his Maintenance Engineer 
were standing before a display of the 
dresses in the Misses Shop of the store. 


The Vice-President touched one of 
them, and said to his Maintenance Engi- 
neer, “Would you mind repeating that 
stuff you told me about dirt?” 


“Not at all, sir. As I said, a month ago 
today our new air-conditioning system 
was put into operation. Today, I had the 
air filters vacuum-cleaned. We removed 
over 1000 pounds of dirt, dust, and lint.” 


Cleaner by 1000 lbs. ! 


Again the Vice-President touched the 
evening dresses, then peered around the 
store. “But vou couldn't tell just by 
looking that we’re a thousand pounds 
cleaner than we used to be, could you?” 


“No, sir,” agreed the Maintenance 
Engineer, “you couldn’t. But these white 
evening dresses and everything else in 
the store will prove it’s a fact. Our mer- 
chandise spoilage is going to be consid- 
erably reduced.” 


’ 


“I can well believe it,” agreed the 
Vice-President. He pictured to himself 
the month’s harvest of dirt the new air- 
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conditioning system had gathered. “You 
know,” he added whimsically, “a depart- 
ment store without air-conditioning is 
like doing business in a coal bin!” 


Moral from dust 


The Maintenance Engineer laughed. 
“Exactly,” he replied. “After seeing the 
dirt our Fiberglas* Dust-Stop* Air 
Filters keep out of this store in one 
month, I know a store without ‘em can 
be a mighty dirty place!” (1) 


And the Vice-President went back to 
his office to figure out how much mer- 
chandise spoilage his new, efficient air- 
conditioning and air-filtering system was 
going to save him in dollars and cents. 


Do you want to keep dirt out of your 
place of business? 

Do you want to keep dirt away from 
food or textiles? From spoiling paint 
jobs? From gumming up delicate ma- 
chinery? Do you want to keep it from 
contaminating pharmaceuticals . . . to 


(1) This factual incident happened in a large metropoli- 
tan department store. Air-conditioning contractors and 
maintenance engineers might like the technical data. 
Capacity of this filter installation: 320,000 CFM @ 300 
FPM. lifstallation cost: approximately 1¢ per CFM. 
When filters need changing, cost less than 1/10¢ per 
CFM. The filter medium of Dust-Stops is Fiberglas, a 
new fibrous glass coated with a fire-safe adhesive. Stan- 
dard size fit all “L” or “V"’-type frames. 


keep it out of a laboratory or away from 


the manufacture of beer or soft-drir 


beverages ? 


Dust-Stop Air Filters in your air 
ditioning equipment will 
these and many other jobs economica 


What should you do? 


These filters are as simple to instal 
putting on a pair of shoes; 
change as a razor blade: extremely | 
in maintenance costs; and highly eff 
cient in stopping dirt, dust 
and yeast spores. 


help you 


iS e€asy 


In fact. these filters are the most pra 
tical device for cleaning air that 
air-conditioning industry has ever kno 


For help on your problems of air filter 
write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cort 
ration, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fil 


glas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontari 


Copr. 1941, Owens-Corning Fibergies ( 


OWENS-CORNIN 


FIBERGLAS 


oT. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF 
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K&M INSULATION HOLDS 
TEMPERATURE DROP TO ONLY 19° IN 
64-HOUR WEEK-END SHUTDOWN 
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4000-gallon sugar syrup inversion tanks in the Long Island City plant of the Pepsi-Cola 
Co. Tanks are insulated with Keasbey & Mattison “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia, which 
was supplied and installed by the Mundet Cork Co., K&M Distributor in New York City. 


Five days a week the liquid sugar in these 4000- 
gallon inversion tanks is maintained at a high 
operating temperature, with a weekly fuel con- 
sumption of more than 12,000 gallons. Every 
Friday afternoon the plant shuts down until Mon- 
day morning. In the 64-hour interval the tempera- 
ture of the liquid sugar in these tanks drops only 
19°— less than 7° per day. That’s insulating! 


The credit goes to the Keasbey & Mattison 
“Featherweight” 85% Magnesia with which the 
tanks are insulated. This high-efficiency insulation 
saves hundreds of thousands of B.T.U.’s that other- 
wise would be needed each Monday morning to 


restore the tanks to operating temperature. Think 
what this means when translated into time, fuel 
and dollars saved! 


K&M “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia is but 

one of a complete and specialized line of K&M 
insulations which are saving heat, fuel and dollars 
for the nation’s leading industries. 
Keasbey & Mattison engineers, 
working with K&M Distributors 
strategically located throughout 
the country, can point the way 
to real savings in your plant, too. 
Write Dept. 11 for full details. 


K & Mi “Featherweight” 85% Magnesia 


“The Time-Proven Insulation" 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


For Freedom of Action 


The national-defense program has 
length and breadth and depth, physical 
factors that can be measured, at least 
roughly, in terms of time and men and 
money. It also has an important fourth 
dimension—suspense. How big are the 
war risks we are taking in the develop- 
ment of our “squeeze-the-Axis” policy? 
And what provision can be made now 
for dealing with these eventualities? 

This continuing element of uncer- 
tainty explains the President's demand, 
embodied in the lease-lend bill, for a 
complete freedom of action, which Con- 
gress will grant without significant res- 
ervations. 


Emergency Orders Set 


Roosevelt says frankly that about 
fifty executive orders have already been 
drafted to deal with various contingen- 
cies in the developing war emergency. 
They won’t be put into effect, how- 
ever, until such contingencies arise and 
until it is determined that the proposed 
course of action will not hurt us more 
than it hurts the Axis. Hence, Roose- 
velt discourages all speculation about 
the orders. 

This soft-pedaling of discussion is, 
of course, also designed to expedite 
passage of the lease-lend bill. Its 
chances of getting through Congress 
unscathed might be considerably en- 
dangered by continuing alarms, such 
as the talk of convoying ships to Brit- 
ain—a rumor that Roosevelt knocked 
down flat this week—or the report that 
we might freeze German and all other 
foreign assets, just as the assets of the 
Hitler-conquered countries have been 
frozen. 


Troubleshooting on Defense 


Big expansion of OPM’s staff is in 
prospect, particularly in John D. Big- 
“aed Production Division. The group 

andling airplane design, for instance, 
will expand from eight to about 75 men. 
This is an index of the importance of 
the Defense Commission’s change-over 
from an advisory to a working body, 
which in the main will make industry’s 
participation in defense a lot easier. 

OPM won't actually absorb—not yet 
—the regular procurement functions of 
the Army and Navy. Troubleshooting 
along the line of production is its job, 
but troubleshooting is a pretty broad 
word. It is taken to include, for ex- 
ample, working with the military tech- 
nicians in designing new equipment 
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with an eye to ease of manufacture, thus 
avoiding bugs that hop up when the 
mechanics of the job are lost sight of. 


A Board of Planners 


The Defense Commission’s broad ad- 
visory function in steering the procure- 
ment program has not been scrapped. 
Actually, it has been renewed in the 
formation of a production planning 
board responsible to Biggers. ‘The com- 
mission soon discovered, as the demand 
for speed increased, that its supposedly 
advisory staff was being drawn, willy- 
nilly, into too much perplexing detail to 
do much long-range planning. 

With an eye to what’s gone before, 
the new planning board will be free to 
sit and think, plot the future of the pro- 
duction job in the light of the probable 
demands. The board’s membership has 
not been selected, but labor will be 
represented. 


Co-Pilot System 


From the Knudsen-Hillman combina- 
tion on down there will be two men in 
most key positions, although not for the 
same reason as that which prompted the 
President to resort to the Siamese-twin 
device in setting up the executive con- 
trol. Each responsible executive will 
have a deputy. Thus, without tying 
officials to their desks when there are 
pep talks to be made or knotty field 
problems to be looked over, there will 
always be someone with authority on 
deck. On production, it’s Biggers and 
Batt; on priorities, Stettinius and 
A. C. C. Hill. 


Avoidance of Bias 


Putting men in charge of industrial 
problems who are drawn from outside 
that industry is another significant per- 
sonnel policy of OPM. Object is to 
avoid both unconscious bias and the 
appearance of it. 

ote that a food man, George M. 
Moffett of Corn Products Refining, has 
been put in to head mining and mineral 
products, and that two publishers, Mer- 
rill C. Meigs of the Chicago Herald- 
American, and Mason Britton of 
McGraw-Hill Publications tend respec- 
tively to aircraft and machine-tool pro- 
duction. 


A Dollar Down and— 


The Defense Commission seems to 
be inching away from the dollar-a-year 
setup to a realistic salary basis. All told, 


there are perhaps 100 dollar-a-year men 
on the job. R. J. Lynch (U. S. Steel), 
personal assistant to Stettinius, Charles 
F. Palmer, Housing Coordinator, and 
John S. Dickey, of Nelson Rockefelk 
Pan American Relations office, now ar 
drawing down regular pay checks at a 
reported $9,000 a year. Plans under dis 
cussion would provide flat salaries f 
most of the $1 men. 

Knudsen and Hillman are eligib 
since the executive order creating OPM 
doesn’t stipulate that they serve with 
out pay as did the original order c1 
ating the Defense Commission 


Letters of Intent 


In the rush of defense, the Admin 
istration is making commitments ahead 
of congressional appropriations and con 
tract authorizations. The Navy has now 
come to Congress and asked for abo 
$82,000,000 to cover letters of intent 
already issued to manufacturers ov 
and above amounts authorized and 
appropriated. 

Letters of intent—by which a firm 
is notified of the Army or Navy's in 
tention to make a specific contract at a 
future date—are not strictly government 
obligations. But they constitute the 
strongest kind of moral obligation, since 
the ae is expected to go ahead and 


— some money getting ready for 
the prospective contract. 


Smelter for Baltimore ? 


That tin smelter which the Defense 
Commission has_ talked about for 
months is now just around the cornet 
The field of prospective operators of 
the government-financed plant has nat 
rowed down to Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
American Metal Co., Van der Broek of 
the Dutch Billiton Co., and the Arn 
hem smelter of Holland, 

As to location, it has already been 
reported that the smelter would be 
built in New Jersey or Houston, Tex 
Baltimore must now be included as 
an added starter but best bet 
@ Stockpile Grows—The Reserve Metals 
Corp. has cornered 15,500 tons of tin 
for our stockpile, has 9,500 more tons 
on the way, and another 15,000 tons 
purchased and awaiting ships. 


Strike Antidote 


OPM emissaries (Hillman’s office) 
have been probing congressional senti- 
ment on the wisdom of extending the 
Railroad Labor Act to all interstate 
industry. They have learned that one 
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TENANTS GET oT EAM 
HEATING COMFORT 
AS OWNERS AVE 


Grayco Apartment Achieves Two 
Conflicting Objectives with 
Webster Moderator System 


BUILDING COMPLETED IN 1938 


“Decidedly Economical” Results 
Compared to Cost of Heating 
Other Apartment Buildings 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The new T7-story 


Grayco A ment Building has given its 
tenants the finest steam heating service 


at low cost since the day it was ready for | 


occupancy in January, 1938. 
A Webster Moderator System of Steam 


Heating was selected for the heating oZ | 
| pressures of the war-risk program are 


the new Grayco Apartments because of 
its record of results in three other Harris- 


burg buildings—the Payne-Shoemaker | 


Building, the Harrisburger Hotel and the 


State Street Office Building. The owners | 


of the Grayco Apartments were familiar 
with heating results in all three of these 
buildings. 


Grayco Apartment Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Steam consumption figures for the two 
yoats that the Webster Moderator System 

as been in service show that this build- 
ing, with a total volume of 775,175 cu. ft., 
has used an average = —_— ~-" of 
steam per year or . per degree day. 
This is at the rate of 1.145 lbs. per . 
day per 1,000 cu. ft. ran to those 
familiar with the cost of heating other 


comparable buildings in Harrisburg the | 
Grayco “tops” the list for economical | ***** * ; - 
| priorities, which will be advocated where 


steam use. 

The Grayco Apartment Building is 
heated by steam purchased from the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

Herre Brothers, of H burg, acted as 
heating contractors. In addition to the 
Webster Moderator System, the heating 
installation includes Webster Supply 
Valves and Thermostatic Traps for 404 
radiators. 

The Grayco Apartment Building was 
designed by William Lynch Murray, well- 
known Harrisburg architect. 


Producing heat is only part of the heating job. 
Putting heat where you want it, when you want 


it is the big job—the job 
(STEAM Heats, 
America ....— 


modern Steam Heating 
©1940 


does best. A folder tells 
why. Write for “STEAM 
Heats America.”’ 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 


| for social planners. 


big strike in a defense plant weuld jolt 
loose landslide support for such legis- 
ation. 

The Railroad Labor Act covers dis- 
putes on railroads and airlines. It pre- 
scribes formulas for mediation and arbi- 
tration. ‘These failing, the President 
may name a special investigating board. 
This board is allowed 30 days in which 
to recommend settlement terms to the 
White House. Strikes are prohibited 
during the board’s investigation and for 
30 days thereafter. ‘The law prescribes 
no penalties, relying for enforcement 
upon public sentiment. 


Blast Furnace to Melting Pot 


Several prominent business figures in 
the defense setup and career New Deal- 
ers are being brought together in the 
reorganization of the National Eco- 
nomic and Social Planning Association. 
However, this can’t be construed as cap- 
ture by conservatives of a left-wing out- 
fit. Instead, it is positive evidence the 


producing a fusion of minds. 

NESPA (pronounced “n’est-ce pas’’), 
headed up by George Soule, editor of 
The New Republic, has long been an 
unofficial forum and publishing front 
Scheduled to re- 
place some of its present trustees are 


| William S. Batt, Donald Nelson, and 


W. Averell Harriman, all key men in 
the Office of Production Management. 
Philip Murray of C.1.O. may also be 


| elected to the board. In the past, the 


NESPA’s planning tracts have been 


| distributed principally within the gov- 


ernment. 


Will Deplore Priorities 


With broader support from business 
and labor, it is expected that NESPA 
will become more influential without 
compromising its ideals. NESPA’s lat- 
est job was a forceful recapitulation of 
the arguments for steel expansion, 
which the Iron and Steel Institute 
promptly excoriated as an effusion of 
Washington’s “invisible government.” 
Next big job of the NESPA will be on 


necessary but generally deplored. 

e@ Pass the Butter—NESPA feels that 
proper expansion of the economy would 
obviate the necessity for most priorities 
—the familiar guns-and-butter theory. 


Unofficial Enforcement 


The Wages and Hours Division is 
watching with a good deal of interest 
and concern attempts of unions to sup- 
plement enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. ‘The C.I.O. United Shoe 
Workers—under the provision of the 
law providing for civil penalties amount- 
ing to double the original sum of unpaid 
over-time or less-than-minimum wages 


—have already started a $100,000 5, : 
against the A. G. Walton Shoe Co. 
Boston. 

In Chicago, the International Brot 
erhood of Red Caps has taken on se, 
Class I railroads in an attempt to 
lect $1,600,000, which, the union sa 
is due 1,068 porters and handlers { 
less-than-minimum wages from Oct 
ber, 1938 until June 1, 1940, wh 
Wages and Hours put them on a 3 
an-hour minimum rather thant} 
catch-as-catch-can tipping basis (BW 
Mar.30°40,p34). 


Six Out of Nine 


A two-thirds majority of Roosevelt 
own appointees to the Supreme Court 
six out of nine, will result when a su 
cessor to Justice McReynolds, who i 
tires Feb. 1, qualifies. Only Hughe; 
Stone, and Roberts remain on the bench 
that faced F.D.R. during his first term 
and voted unanimously to kick NRA 
out the window. 

Of the three remaining, none is “re 
actionary,” even from the New Deal 
point of view. McReynolds was the last 
of the ‘Tories, just as he always was 
the staunchest. 


Short Pint Ruled Out 


American whisky will not be pack- 
aged in the Scotch—or ¢—pint. After 
eight months of pulling and hauling by 
industry factions, the Treasury Depart 
ment’s Alcohol ‘Tax Unit has quietly in- 
formed Schenley, loudest proponent of 
the short pint, that regulations will not 
be amended. 

Schenley contended that the ¢ pint 
was necessary to maintain sales in the 
face of the defense tax increase and that 
it wouldn’t deceive the consumer. The 
Alcohol ‘Tax Unit disagreed and let 
time prove its case as sales recovered. 
In the meantime, certain distillers have 
reduced the proof instead of reducing 
the size of the bottle. The consumer 
now is getting more water as well as 
more tax per drink. 


P. 3. 


Senator Mead has introduced a bill 
to reimburse New York City for its ex- 
penses in suppressing the Civil War 
Draft Riots. . . . A continuous flow of 
raw materials for the defense program 
may mean transportation priorities, ac- 
cording to Douglas MacKeachie, of 
OPM’s Division of Purchases. This is a 
hint that should be taken seriously, but 
isn’t intended to imply that action is 
imminent. . . . Present crude-oil pipe- 
line rates are excessive, according to the 
ICC, but heavy percentage cuts, re- 
ported as ordered by the commission 
(BW-—Jan.11’40,p8), will remain in sus- 
pense until pipe line companies contest 
them in returns to be filed by Feb. 23. 
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An open message 
to Johns-Manville 
Employees* 


by LEwIs H. BROWN, President, Johns-Manville Corp. 


S THIS NEW YEAR BEGINS, I am glad to 
have this opportunity to discuss with you 
the big job facing all of us during 1941. 


Because of the demands placed on every 
business and every citizen by our nation’s need 
for an adequate defense, our work is clearly cut 
out for us. We must contribute to the utmost 
of our ability to the defense building program. 


Already, one-third of all J-M production is 
demanded for defense requirements. And this 
demand is growing daily. Some of it has been 
due to the increased need for J-M products for 
direct government projects. Some of it is the 
result of sales to expanding industries which 
use our products and are themselves working 
at top speed to fill government orders. 


* * * 


With every increased demand Johns-Manville 
has stepped up production to meet it: Many 
departments of our seventeen mines and plants 
have been affected by the defense needs and 
are now operating seven days a week, 24 hours 
a day. The working day is divided into three 
shifts of eight hours. At many locations, four 
shifts of employees work 40 hours each week to 
assure full production of the machines 7 days 
a week. Thus, work on Saturdays and Sundays 
is distributed fairly among everybody affected. 


As the defense program develops we will nec- 
essarily have to step up our production more 
and more. This means we will have to find all 
the “bottlenecks” and increase the productivity 
of every machine. 

Of course, most of us would prefer that in- 


dustry’s policy could be “business as usual.” 
But these are not normal times. Business can- 


not be conducted “‘as usual” in an emergency. 
Defense comes first. 
* * * 


As a company, J-M is not going to let any- 
thing or anybody stand in the way of expediting 
the government’s efforts to complete the de- 
fense program. This means co-operation by all 
of us, by management and by employees. 


Naturally we shall all be called upon to make 
sacrifices. Taxes will be heavier. Raw material 
and manufacturing costs will probably rise. We 
shall all have to bear the burden. 


Under these circumstances we shall have to 
redouble our efforts to reduce waste and in- 
crease efficiency so that we not only will be able 
to deliver quality goods in record time, but keep 
prices in check. By doing this we shall be help- 
ing to keep the costs of the defense program 
down. As taxpayers we shall indirectly benefit 
through this economy, for all of us must pay 
our share of the enormous defense bill. 


* * * 


There is no doubt in my mind that J-M job- 
holders can be relied upon to do their part. You 
have already shown the spirit of real co-opera- 
tion and patriotism which is so necessary. For 
your co-operation I want to thank you. 


I know that I can count upon your continued 
support and loyalty in our common effort to 
help keep this land of ours safe and free. 

May I take this opportunity to wish for all of 
you health and happiness during this new year? 


pare 


*Although not directly engaged in the manufacture of munitions or ar- 
maments, Johns-Manville manufactures many products essential to the 


operation of industries so 


ged. This 


ge, stating Johns-Manville’s 


policy in support of the nation’s defense program, originally appeared in 
the January, 1941, issue of the News Pictorial, J-M employee magazine. 
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—a Proven Way to Be RIGHT 
on Fan and Blower Installations 


Dust or fumes to be removed—ventilation—cooling—heating—com- 
plete air conditioning . . . What are your requirements? 

Every year — for over twenty-five — Clarage has been solving 
all kinds of air handling and conditioning problems. 

Turn to Clarage and you get: 1. Practical help in planning your 
installation, assuring satisfactory results and every possible economy. 
2. The finest fan equipment money can buy — designed to cut power 
costs — built for long service. 

Write us outlining your particular problem, and imme- 
diate action will follow. 


Clerage Unitherm 
Units (above) cre 
designed for large 
crea heating. 
Clarce Units (at right) ore 


COMPLETE ONT] vied" for"smell space 
AIR CONDITIONING GET COMPLETE DETAILS! 


COOLING 


a7 
VENTILATION 
& 


FACTORY HEATING | 
. 
MECHANICAL DRAFT jf 


Clarage Exhaust Fans removing fumes 
from paint spray booths in an automobile 
plant. 


Clarage High-Pressure Blowers used on 
production in an oil refinery. 


ee CLARAGE FAN COMPANY. xaiamazoo, mic. 


for 
INDUSTRIAL NEEDS SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


sr 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ya ner (% of capacity) 


Automo 

llaies Gene hor Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 

Se Gas Guam mremmme, SOOO Bite)... 2... ccc cee cccsccccccvccecs 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton). . 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............0000c0cceeeeeee 
See a ee eoeeeee, Peemene Cie, Dar)... n.. ccccccescssestnns 
i PO OME, oe ns cca cvicocenscsercoeneswens 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............00ceeeeeee 
‘ Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2.0.2.0... 2c cece eens 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)... 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 


Securities Loans, repo 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended January 18th. + Revised. 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*145.0 


99.1 
124,025 
$21,118 

2,844 
3,612 
1,683 


75 

44 
$5,040 
$8,542 
+16% 


81.96 
174.2 
121.7 
131.5 
$38.33 
$20.42 
12.079¢ 
$0.84 
2.93¢ 
10.04¢ 
19.49¢ 


83.2 
4.38% 
1.98% 
0.41% 
1.00% 

41-48% 


22,703 


Preceding 
Week 


142.7 


98.5 
115,935 
$18,404 

2,835 
3,364 
1,755 


a 

41 
$5,668 
$8,628 
+4% 


82.75 
174.4 
122.5 
128.9 
$38.47 
$20.66 
12.033¢ 
$0.86 
2.95¢ 
10.14¢ 
20.09¢ 


85.7 
4.38% 
1.97% 
0.43% 
1.00% 

4-i% 


+22,494 
+25,614 
+5,033 
+959 
12,629 
+3,682 
6,840 
2,237 


Month 
Ago 


141.5 


80.8 
125,370 
$17,335 

2,911 
3,621 
1,653 


79 

44 
$5,982 
$8,716 
-1% 


$82.16 
168.9 
121.5 
122.4 
$38.32 
$21.42 
12.010¢ 
$0.82 
2.93¢ 
9.80¢ 
20.75¢ 


82.6 
4.45% 
1.89% 
0.37% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


22,279 
25,532 
5,001 
1,025 
12,542 
3,649 
6,400 
2,306 


6 Months 


Ago 


127.6 


88.2 
53,020 
$15,341 


Yeor 
Ago 


121.7 


82.2 
108,545 
$8,347 


12.046¢ 
$0.99 
2.89¢ 
10.69¢ 
19.03¢ 


18,979 
23,212 
4,330 
1,144 
11,324 
3,309 
5.502 


2,515 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


160 


150 


140 


1923-25 =100 


1923-25 = 100 + 
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WE COMBINED 500 MAN=YEARS OF RESEARCH 
WITH &7 YEARS OF MOTOR we! 4 


fit) 
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athlet 
HE Tri-Clad motor is a completely new design and it’s i ity o1 
built to industry’s own specifications. After five years of = 
field investigation to find out what industry wanted in a Not < 
motor, G-E engineers and designers started afresh. They took it ale 
full advantage of new synthetic insulating materials, new , . ~but 
close-tolerance manufacturing methods, and new, better ways to tw 
to utilize active materials and they built a greatly improved Py a 
general-purpose motor with protection as the top-ranking e prod 
“‘plus’’ factor. We call this motor ‘‘Tri-Clad”’ because it gives © Ove 
you extra protection in three basic respects. tasks t 
: to th 
No other standard motor, we believe, has ever met the general- anes 
purpose requirements of industry with so well-balanced a ‘ back 
combination of performance characteristics, convenience . straine 
features, and provisions for protection. As a safeguard against produc 
production interruptions, as a prime factor in lowering costs, = hs 
A : : pa 
as an extra increment of value on machines you build, you’ll ts 
find that the new G-E Tri-Clad motor means extra profit- Stee 
protection, too. reache 
: . , operat 
Sizes now available are 1, 1}, 2, and 3 hp larger sizes later. That's 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. try rut 
hard, < 
750-30 since : 
contin 
month 
that th 
so hare 
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THE OUTLOOK 


lastry Feels the Load 


Growing burden of defense on machines and manpower 
calls for shrewd executive thinking on management problems 
ahead. Auto industry tries to be forehanded. 


Business continues to push along on 
the all-out defense effort. The Busi- 
ness Week Index moved up 2.3 points 
this week to another new high at 145.0. 
Generally, the industrial atmosphere is 
expansive and bullish—orders are rolling 
in, employment is increasing, prices are 
advancing modestly (Outlook Chart). 
And, as often as not, profits still show 
an uptrend. 

But as yet, the rigorous meaning of 
what’s ahead has not been fully com- 
prehended. A few corporation execu- 
tives see the handwriting on the wall; 
they recognize that higher taxes and 
higher costs are bound to eat into 
higher gross, so that the increase in 
industrial output may not even pay 
for itself—so that profits, instead of 
rising on enlarged output, might decline. 
@ Sudden Release—F’or most people the 
upsurge in industrial activity has come 
as a sudden release from restraint. All 
at once, explosively, America has started 
to go back to work. And the natural 
reaction has been similar to that of an 
athlete released from months of inactiv- 
ity on a sickbed. At last he can flex 
muscles long unused. 

But industry is not in for a picnic. 
Not only will labor be on the march— 
it always is when business is expanding 
—but there will be the constant need 
to twist and turn to meet increasing 
demands from the armed forces. In 
the process, invisible costs will rise. An 
ditdeat always causes inefficiency. 

@ Overload Problem—From now on the 
tasks become harder because—to go back 
to the athletic metaphor—industrial 
muscles have already been whipped 
back into shape and now are being 
strained. It is no longer possible to boost 
production simply by hiring more men 
and using machinery that has just been 
repaired and regreased. Man-power is 
growing scarce; most machines are busy. 

Steel symbolizes how industry has 
reached the straining point. This week 
operations reached 99.1% of capacity. 
That’s going. Any time the steel indus- 
try runs above 90% it’s pushing fairly 
hard, and it’s been moving above 90% 
since August; moreover, it’s likely to 
continue at this high rate for several 
months more. Yet, it is worth noting 
that the industry is not straining quite 
so hard as the statistics show. 

* Drop Ahead—During the next week 
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or two the operating rate is due to 
show a decline of several points. That’s 
because the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, which collects the data, will 
change its base of calculations. To 
date, estimates have been made on 
the basis of last year’s plant capacity; 
but shortly, when the figures are com- 
plete, the operating rate will be calcu- 
lated on 83,700,000 tons of capacity, 
as against 81,000,000 currently. That 
would spontaneously drop this week’s 
operating rate from 99.1% to 96.7%. 

The heavy demand for steel has pro- 
duced a government-industry dispute: 
whether or not to have widespread 
plant expansion (BW-—Jan.18’41,p72). 


In any case, some priorities will be 
necessary this year—probably toward thi 
second half. 

@ Auto Situation—An automatic 
sition of priorities is occurring within 
industry itself. Automobile companies, 
more and more, are turning to arms 
production. Packard, Studebaker, bord, 
and General Motors are working on ait 
plane engines. Chrysler is making tanks 
Ford is collaborating with Consoli 
dated Aircraft; Chrysler (and Good 
year) with Glenn L. Martin, and G. M 
with North American on sub-assemblic 
for bombers. ‘The industry in general i 
producing many varieties of ordnance, 
as well as armored cars and trucks 
‘A rough calculation suggests that 
150,000 workers will be employed by 
automobile companics in armament! 
output toward the close of this year 
That represents about 35% of the total 
number of auto workers in 1940. Un 
questionably, the industry will get nev 
recruits for automobile operations—un 
skilled men who can be trained. But it 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 


FARM VS. INDUSTRIAL PRICES 
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OBUSINESS WEEK 


This is a lesson in price persuasion. 
Since midsummer commodity prices 
have generally advanced. But since 
the end of December, as the chart 
shows, industrial raw-material prices 
have more or less moved on a level, 
whereas domestic farm prices have 
risen about 7%. This divergence in 
movement is due primarily to the ef- 
forts of federal officials to keep down 
prices of raw materials used in indus- 
try—steel scrap, copper, zinc, wool etc. 


On the other hand, farm prices (ex 
cept for wool) have been “unadminis 
tered” in consonance with the Roose 
velt-Wallace policy of being kind to 
the farmer. But the ultimate sugges 
tion is this: Since prices are current] 
being subjected to an upward pull, 
persuasion as a permanent solution is 
not likely to be a success; therefore in 
dustrial raw-material quotations will 
soon yield to the tendency to rise or 
the government will have to fix prices 
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STRIPPED CLIPPERS 


Because clipper passengers are strictly 
business-bent, and willing to forego 
exceptional comforts—and because 
wartime mail is steadily on the rise, 
Pan American Airways has ripped 
1,700 Ibs. of carpeting, upholstery and 
berths from each of its three Atlantic 
clippers (above), increased their car- 
rying capacity by 4,000 Ibs. Pan 
American hopes to have three new 
clippers in service by next summer. 


seems clear that, with a large proportion 
of skilled workers diverted to defense 
work, some decline in the output of 
passenger cars is bound to occur. And 
this reduces civilian steel requirements. 
@ Protective Procedure—lhe policy of 
the auto industry—to get out as many 
cars now as possible—is based on the 
presumption of either government- 
imposed or self-imposed priorities, or 
both. This week output advanced to 
124,025 units—the highest January week 
in history. For the full month output 
will approach 500,000 units, bringing 
assemblies so far in the 194]-model 
year to about 2,300,000 cars and trucks. 
[his constitutes more than 50% of 
production in a better-than-average car 
year. 

The implication is that assemblies 
will taper off later on. It’s not that 
dealer stocks are unusually high (sales 
have been exceptionally good) but 
rather because most analysts expect that 
the market has been overbought; 
people, anticipating priorities, have 
been buying motor cars ahead of time. 

Consumer-goods industries are going 
through a similar protective phase. De- 
mand for cotton goods, woolens, shoes, 
etc., has heightened, and production is 
up. Manufacturers are not taking any 
chances on having \ skilled workers 
drawn away. After all, has not England 
just put forward a draft-labor program? 
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Ryan Agreement 


Federal conciliator obtains 


a compromise averting aviation 
tieup. Employer united front may 
take form as a result. 


An _ eleventh-hour agreement this 
week kept the Ryan Acronautical Co. 
plant in San Diego running and dis- 
posed of a dispute between the manage- 
ment and C.I.O.’s United Automobile 
Workers’ Union which had _ thrice 
threatened to halt production of Army 
and Navy aircraft orders. 

The settlement compromises the 
union’s original demands and the com- 
pany’s counter-offers. Wages will be 
raised and exclusive recognition granted 
to U.A.W. Engineering the final agree- 
ment, 
Ryan employees, but which is expected 


which has still to be ratified by 


NEW DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Construction again was the out- 
standing feature of defense activ- 
ity this week. ‘he number of ap- 
plications for special tax privileges 
on plant amortization, as provided 
by law (BW-—Jan.11°41,p14) rose 
to 1,151 from 900 concerns. Out 
of the first 89 applications to be 
considered the War Department 
disapproved one and five were 
withdrawn. Under the present 
law Feb. 5 is the deadline for 
granting tax privileges on plant 
construction already begun. 

Leesville, La., will get a new 
Army cantonment, to be known 
as Camp Polk, which will cost 
$7,294,227: Charlotte, N. C., will 
get a new airport, $1,187,127; 
Fort Dix, N. J., will get a hospital, 
$1,828,000. 

Among construction awards 
for previously announced projects 
were $8,514,370 for Procter & 
Gamble’s Wolf Creek ordnance 
plant at Milan, Tenn. (BW Jan. 
4'41,p8); $9,388,330 for Trojan 
Powder Co’s. TNT and DNT 
plant at Sandusky, Ohio (BW— 
Jan.4'41,p8); $9, 376,390 for Her- 
cules Co.'s bag-loading plant near 
Pulaski, Va 

In addition, Brewster Aeronau- 
tical Corp., Long Island, N. Y., 
was awarded $4,544,287 for air- 
planes; Scovill Manufacturing 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., got $3,- 
780,000 and Norwalk Lock Co., 
South Norwalk, Conn., got $2,- 
910,000 for artillery ammunition 
components; and Diamond T 
Motor Co., Chicago, got $3,112,- 
360 for trucks. 


* ARE REGISTERED FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE PURPOSES 


INVENTORY 


This patriotic poster will be sent all 
manufacturers who cooperate with 
the Defense Commission in its “Self. 
Census Plan.” To be able to display a 
poster a manufacturer must take a 
plant inventory, send a report to his 
state manufacturing association. 


to be accepted without difficulty, was 
Harry C. Malcom, federal conciliator on 
the scene who kept in constant liaison 
with Defense Commission officials. 

@ Clock Stopped—So critical did the 
union consider the negotiations and its 
pledge to strike at 7 p.m. ‘Tuesday that 
when the time was five minutes before 
the hour, Malcolm stopped the clock so 
that the conferences could continue 

At stake for the U.A.W. was its 
pledge to raise wages in California’s air- 
craft industry to the level established 
by the Vultee contract (BW—Nov.30 
’40,p57). It was apparently determined 
to go all out on the wage issue. 

Lesson in the situation to Ryan and 
other aircraft producers, who watched 
developments intently, was the demon- 
strated vulnerability in their individual 
bargaining positions when confronted 
with a union intent on picking them off 
one at a time. Aftermath of San Diego 
may well be formation of a California 
aircraft manufacturers’ trade  associa- 
tion, presenting a united front to 
unionism and stabilizing wages by vol- 
untary, united action. 

Sentiment for an employers’ organiza- 
tion is expected to be stimulated fur- 
ther by the announcement of Richard 
Frankensteen, chief union representa- 
tive in the Ryan dispute, who said 
that U.A.W. was starting an immediate 
drive to organize the Consolidated Aur- 
craft works in San Diego, where 15,000 
workers are employed and a backlog of 
$350,000,000 in government and for- 
eign plane orders presages expansion. 
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Subcontracting— 


Organization of defense is further expanded as Federal 


Problem No. 1 


Reserve banks rush liaison setup designed to enlist every available 
shop. Local pools organized in more than 100 communities. 


With obvious suppliers of armament 
loaded to the limit, with delivery sched- 
ules lagging, with demands increasing 
like a runaway snowball, defense ofh- 
cials have become convinced that a vast 
extension of subcontracting (farming 
out) is the most pressing necessity of 
the immediate future. Some 50% of 
the nation’s tools and their skilled at- 
tendants are said to be idle while the 
other half of industry yells for machines 
and men. 

Both the Army and Navy have sent 
out appeals to contractors for a wider 
employment of subcontracting. ‘I'he job 
is to bring together the big-time manu- 
facturer who is pressed for delivery and 
the smaller shop operator who could 
supply parts or sub-assemblies. ‘The 
National Defense Commissicn is ex- 
panding a setup which makes every 
Federal Reserve Bank and each of the 
branch banks a meeting ground and in- 
formation center for the two. Involved 
is the principle of decentralizing nego- 
tiations as much as possible and of get- 
ting small business aboard the defense 
train. 
¢ Officers Designated—The Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve has 
designated a senior officer to represent 
the Defense Commission in this work 
at each of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
and each of the 24 reserve branch banks. 

Theoretically, the Defense Commis- 
sion’s representative brings together 
prime contractors and potential sub- 
contractors, arranges loans with local 
banks, obtains participation by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and if necessary the 
RFC. Actually these liaison gentlemen 
vary in their present effectiveness. Some 
of the more active are H. M. Craft, 
assistant manager of the Los Angeles 
Reserve branch; R. B. Hays, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland branch; A. L. 
Olson, assistant vice-president of the 
Chicago Reserve bank; L. H. Carstar- 
phen, general counsel of the St. Louis 
bank; G. H. Pipkin, managing director 
of the Oklahoma City branch; W. M. 
Hale, vice-president of the San Fran- 
cisco bank; L. R. Rounds, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York bank; Frank H. 
Neely, chairman of the Atlanta bank. 
¢ Contact Centers—To strengthen this 
organization, each Reserve bank and 
branch recently agreed to hire (and pay) 
a man to take over exclusive direction 
of this defense liaison work. The men 
will be chosen by Robert L. Mehornay, 
deputy director of small-business activi- 
ties, National Defense Commission. 
Appointees will be industrialists or pro- 
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duction-minded engineers. Several of 
the offices will require staffs of six to 
10. These contact centers will enjoy 
the comfort and counsel of technical 
advisers assigned by the national engi- 
neering societies. Also on call will be 
members of the district advisory com- 
mittees of the Army ordnance depart- 
ment. 

Official guide books for these offices 
(and manufacturers seeking subcon- 
tracts) are directories of companies 
which have received 13,000 prime Army 
or Navy contracts. Compilation was 
made by the Defense Commission. It 
is broken down by Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts, shows the amount of orders, 
products, delivery dates, and other per- 
tinent details. 

e Directory of Prospects—Companion 
piece is the directory of about 100,000 
prospective subcontractors being pre- 
pared by Mr. Mehornay. It lists equip- 
ment, present products, capacities, is 
also catalogued by Reserve districts. 
Source of this information is the sur- 
veys and studies made by chambers of 
commerce, pools, other local bodies. 
The “census of manufacturing facili- 
ties” being made by the National Asso- 


ADVISERS ON PRIORITIES 


The new Priorities Board sits for its 
first official portrait, minus one im- 
portant member—Sidney Hillman, as- 
sociate director general of the Office 
for Production Management. Left to 
right: Capt. A. B. Anderson, who 
represents the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; Leon Henderson, who heads 
the Defense Commission's price sta- 
bilization program; William S. Knud- 


ciation of Manufacturers also will 
available soon. 


Those experts in subcontracting, Jo 


and Francis T'recker (BW —Jan.11°4] 
20) will break down primary contra 
into their logical components for th 


Army, also work out time scheduk 


that the subcontracted item arrives at 


the assembly exactly when needed. (‘Uh 


Navy is said to be on the look-out for 


a man to do a similar job.) Mehorna 
is trying to help the harried prime cot 
tractor by inducing the Army t 
tionalize its specifications 
of artillery, this would mean puttin 
the carriage on one sheet, the reco: 
mechanism on another, the 
another, the ammunition 
other. 
all responsibility for subcontracted work 
@ Limitations of Surveys—he ‘I reck« 
don’t discourage the wave of shop su 
veys that is sweeping the country bu 
they point out that often such informa 
tion isn’t complete. A production engi 
neer probably will have to examine ma 


barrel ot 


box on inl 


chines before shops get contract \ 


specialist of this type will be needed a 
all Reserve banks and branches 

Pet subcontracting story in Wash 
ington concerns the crates, ostensibly 
containing toy-making machines, deli 
ered to Germany’s electrified farm 
1937. Opened on orders when Nazi 
gions smashed across the Polish borde: 
the crates were found to contain equi 


ment on which the farmers immedi 


ately began turning out little parts for 
tanks, guns, planes. It is 


backed by 


sen, director general of the OPM; 
Board Chairman Edward R. Stettin 
ius, Jr., head of OPM’s Division of 
Priorities; Donald M. Nelson, direc 
tor of OPM’s Division of Purchases; 
General R. C. Moore, the War De 
partment’s adviser on priorities; and 
John D. Biggers, director of OPM'’s 
Division of Production. The Priori 
ties Board functions in an advisory 
capacity; decisions are made and poli 
cies enforced by Stettinius’ division. 
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In the case 


Prime contractors must assume 


t 


t 


GET A HORSE 


Some idea of the actual size of the 
million-square-foot addition to Boeing 
Aircraft’s Plant No. 2 in Seattle, 
Wash., can be gleaned from the fact 
that the superintendent of concrete 
work for the builders (the Austin Co.) 


has to use a horse to get around to all 
parts of the 42-acre operation. Already 
enlarged from an area of 166,000 sq. 
ft. a year ago, to 832,000 sq. ft. today 


_(BW—Oct.26'40,p26), the plant will 


have an area of approximately 1,900,- 
000 sq. ft. on completion of the pres- 
ent expansion program in March. 


tales of how small English shops got 
busy on “bits and pieces” for war 
assemblies. 

e All Efficient Shops to Share—Our 
farmers aren't going to be asked to make 
bolts or valve stems; owners of isolated 
lathes are due for disappointment if 
they expect to get in on the defense 
ae But ethcient machine shops, 
1owever small, may expect to share 
under subcontracting. Remote and de- 
pressed areas have a friend in Morris L. 
Cooke, management engineer. 

Last October, Mr. Cooke was called 
to Washington by Sidney Hillman, of 
the Defense Commission, and put to 
work on the subcontracting problem. 
He made a special study of pools in 
which manufacturers of a community 
join to handle defense orders as a unit. 
Outstanding is the York (Pa.) pool (BW 

Sept.28'40,p16). Over 100 communi- 
ties which have organized pools or are 
planning to do so are in touch with Mr. 
Cooke’s office. His present job is to 
stimulate these combinations. Last week 
he sent local groups a list of 650 firms 
with prime contracts of $100,000 or 
more, segregated by states to facilitate 
the pools’ drive for orders. 

e Bringing Them Together—Approved 
technique consists roughly of bringing 
together the group under local leaders 
in finance, manufacturing, labor, service 
clubs (such as Rotary). Incorporation 
may become advisable. Complete sur- 
veys of available machines and skilled 
workers should be made. The pool 
must act as a team and it must have one 
responsible head who can go after or- 
ders, allocate the work. Authorities may 
be interested. Beaver County, Pa., ap- 
propriated $2,000 for its pool. ‘The 
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Kansas City (Mo.) pool has offices in 
the city hall. 

United, the pools represent produc- 

tion that will interest big concerns with 
prime contracts, the Army and Navy. 
Payment, when and if, would be in a 
lump to the pool, which would parcel 
it out to participants. 
@ Local Contacts First—Head of such a 
pool should first get in touch with the 
office of the Reserve bank or branch for 
his region. If a trip to Washington 
becomes necessary, the pool is in better 
standing if it can show that it gave 
the local contact man a chance. 

Emphasis is placed on the variety of 
shops that may be included. Large 
concerns of all sorts have machine shops 
for service purposes and should be en- 
listed. Railroad shops are. of special 
importance. ‘They have big boring mills 
and planers of which there is a great 
shortage. Many of these shops are run- 
ning part time, would welcome income, 
for themselves and their skilled ma- 
chinists. What if some of the equip- 
ment is old? Veteran machines are 
turning out precision work in some of 
the country’s most progressive plants. 
e Ship Program Looming Up—Vital as 
is the need for speeding production 
“with the machines we've got,” it is 
going to become compulsory when the 
new cargo-ship program is superimposed 
on other defense plans. It calls for 200 
standardized, “seagoing scows,” to cost, 
with the necessary shipyards, $350,000,- 
000 (as a starter). Hog Island proved 
the feasibility of mass-producing prefab- 
ricated ships. The variety of items that 
will go into the 200 will force a wide 
extension of the farming out that is 
standard practice in ship construction. 


Midwest Miffed 


Big cities of section cet 
defense jobs, but small towns 
still feel slighted. Regional 
council being talked up. 


Representatives of one hundred « 
munities, large and small, attend 
meeting of the Midwest Defense ( 
ference in Kansas City, Mo., 
August. They passed several re 
tions demanding of official Washing 
a fair share of the nation’s defens« 
dustries. Something got results. 

Whether it was the hard-boiled «| 
tude of the Midwesterners or predcter- 
mined plans of the Defense Cominis. 
sion is immaterial. The fact remains 
that already some 350 million dollazs in 
defense contracts for construction in 
the nine-state area have been signed, 
and more are on the way. j 
@ Cry from Small ‘Towns—Nevertheless, 
all is not well in the Middle West. 
Delegates from smaller communities 
who attended the Kansas City meeting, 
unhappy about the results to date, have 
been appealing to directors of the Mid 
west Defense Conference to consider 
the case of the forgotten man in the 
national defense program—the small 
manufacturer in the small town. Last 
week, the directors of the conference 
met again in Kansas City to see what 
could be done. 

Membership of the M.D.C. is made 

up largely of chamber of commerce ofh- 
cials. In a militant mood last summer, 
they were solidly united for a common 
cause—that of the agricultural Midwest 
versus the industrial East. Then the 
spirit of the Three Musketeers prevailed 
—one for all and all for one. 
@ Little versus Big—Today it’s different. 
Small towns versus big towns. Of the 
350 million dollars in defense contracts, 
hardly any will be spent in cities of less 
than 100,000 population. Most of it 
will be divided among Denver, Omaha, 
Kansas City (Mo. and Kan.), Wichita, 
and Tulsa. 

Managers of chambers in smaller 
communities who left the Kansas City 
conference with hopes of obtaining 
something—they weren’t too particular 
what—have now learned that their 
chances of bringing home a munitions 
plant or a bomber factory are nil. Most 
chamber officials realize what chaos 
would follow if a munitions plant em- 
ploying 5,000 to 10,000 men would at- 
tempt to operate in an area with a popu 
lation of, say, 40,000. But it is difficult 
to explain the case to small merchants 
or the barber-shop philosophers. 

e Four-Point Platform—Out of the 
meeting of the directors of the Mid- 
west Defense Conference came four 
resolutions: (1) Government officials 
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were asked to re-examine the Middle 
West’s industrial possibilities in regard 
to defense. (2) Closer co-operation be- 
tween government planners and small 
manufacturers was urged. (3) Moving 
of certain governmental offices from 
Washington to Midwestern cities was 
requested. (4) The farming-out policy 
of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission was endorsed and its accelera- 
tion was urged in order to make the 
fullest possible use of existing shops 
and equipment. 

Of considerable interest to industrial- 
ists in the Midwest was another meet- 
ing held last week in Omaha at the 
regional offices of the Federal Planning 
Board. There the possibilities of the 
formation of a Midwestern States Coun- 
cil were discussed. Following the gen- 
eral pattern of such organizations as the 
Southern Governors Conference and 
New England States Council, the pro- 
posed Midwestern States Council will 
first study industrial locations in the 
states which will be invited to join 
(those covered by the Omaha office of 
the planning board: Montana, Wyo- 
ming, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri 
and Kansas). 


G.M. LOSES “6%” APPEAL 


The Federal Trade Commission’s 
four-year fight to ban advertising auto- 
mobile finance charges as a percentage 
(such as, say, a “6% plan”) finally was 
won in the United States Supreme 
Court this week. The high court, in 
refusing to grant General Motors and 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. a re- 
view of lower court decisions, upheld 
the FTC’s long-standing contention 
that mention of 6% tended to mislead 
the buyer into thinking he would pay 
6% interest on the unpaid balance. 

This has the effect of preventing any 
finance company or automobile manu- 
facturer engaged in interstate business 
from using 6% or any other percentage 
unless it actually represents interest 
rather than a carrying charge. Previ- 
ously Commercial Credit, Commercial 
Investment Trust, and the latter’s sub- 
sidiary, Universal Credit, had signed a 
stipulation not to use such advertising 
providing the FTC won its suit against 
G. M. 

This, however, doesn’t end the auto- 
finance litigation. Conviction of Gen- 
eral Motors and three affiliates of anti- 
trust law violation, alleging undue con- 
trol over dealers through G.M.A.C., 14 
months ago in federal District Court in 
South Bend is now before the U.S. 
Circuit Court in Chicago on appeal. 
Counsel for the companies said they 
hardly could conspire against them- 
selves. He argued, too, that they “con- 
stitute in effect a single trader and as 
such may choose their own customers 
and sell or refuse to sell at will.” 
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Utility vs. PUD. 


Company executives tell 
FTC probers of expenditures to 
combat public ownership senti- 
ment, blamed on Bonneville. 


About Feb. 1 trial examiners of the 
Federal Power Commission are due to 
report their findings in the commis- 
sion’s probe of political expenditures 
of private power companies in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Utility observers expect 
the report will have strong influence on 
prospective federal legislation. 

Spokesmen foi the private companies 
in Oregon and Washington during re- 
cent hearings in Portland and Seattle 
were Paul B. McKee, president, Pacific 
Power & Light Co., and Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, president, Puget Sound Power 


& Light. The company executives ce 
scribed the “defense measures” which 
had been taken by utilities to meet th 
wave of public ownership sentiment 
that has swept the area since construc 
tion of Bonneville. 

Under the congressional act settin 
up the Bonneville Power Administra 
tion, one-half the installed capacity 
the Columbia River dam must be 
served, until 1942, for public bodies an 
cooperatives. ‘l’o enable areas to go int 
distribution of Bonneville power, Or 
gon and Washington legislatures pa 
laws permitting establishment (by poy 
ular vote) of Public Utility District 
(P.U.D.’s) and providing for their ad 
ministration. Extent to which th 
P.U.D.’s have been set up in the two 
states is shown in the accompanying 
map. 

@ Five Operating—Despite establish 
ment of the districts, only five had actu 
ally reached the stage of power distribu 
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PUBLIC POWER SCORES IN THE NORTHWEST 


Public agencies already set up to distribute Bonneville power total 74 


PEND OREILLE 
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tion last month. Several are involved in 
tangled court actions brought by irate 
taxpayers; others have become stymied 
by factional battles among their admin- 
istrators 

Mr. McKee, insisting that money 
spent by power companies in attempts 
to stem the public ownership tide 
should be classified as a defense, rather 
than a political, fund, told the FPC 
committee that his firm, with North- 
western Electric Co., Portland, had so 
spent only 0.31% of gross revenues in 
the last six years. He said insurance costs 
in that period were $506,000 compared 
with $184,000 for anti-public ownership 
activity. 
@ Blame Bonneville’ Staff—Northwest 
private utilities always have charged the 
Bonneville Administration with foster- 
ing public ownership. Mr. McKee told 
the committee “the increase in P.U.D. 
elections is due to construction of Bon- 
neville and Grand Coulee and activities 
of the Bonneville administrator and his 
staff.” He charged a motion picture, 
“Hydro,” prepared by the Bonneville 
staff and shown widely in counties where 
P.U.D. proposals were up for a vote last 
November “contained five minutes of 
public ownership propaganda.” 


Film Arbitration 


Motion picture industry 
sets up farflung machinery to 
settle its old trade disputes and 
all that are yet to come. 


Next Saturday, Feb. 1, the motion 
picture industry officially drops the old 
principle of might makes right, and, in 
the manner prescrfbed by the recent 
consent decree between the federal 
government and five major producers 
(BW —Novy.2’40,p15), adopts arbitration 
as the method of settling its trade 
disputes 

That the movies’ new deal promises 
to produce a better product is impor- 
tant enough to millions of regular 
patrons. But for busimess men there is 
a broader significance: if the arbitration 
setup works it will cut a new stencil 
for government, the courts, and busi- 
ness to follow in getting together to 
bring peace to an industry. 

e Antitrust Suit—The new deal traces 
back 30 months to when the Depart- 
ment of Justice, after years of throwing 
hard glances at the industry, initiated 
an antitrust suit against eight of the 
producer Goliaths. The government 
had two things in mind: it wanted to 
climinate monopolistic selling practices 
whereby independent exhibitors were 
forced to buy pictures in large blocks, 
sight unseen; and it wanted to divorce 
producers from ownership of theater 
chains which independent exhibitors 


INCIDENT 


Though there might have been an 
ASCAP member in the woodpile, stu- 
dents of the University of California 
staged a lively demonstration last 
week against the barring of college 
songs from the networks, because of 
ASCAP’s battle with the radio indus- 
try’s Broadcast Music, Inc. They built 


a roaring bonfire of old radios, threw 
in an efhigy of Jeannie With the Light 
Brown Hair. Jeannie has been so 
overplugged since ASCAP music was 
barred from the air that she is now 
being called the Sweetheart of BMI. 
But despite outbursts of listener in 
dignation, such as at U.C.L.A., radio 
chains report actual gains in listening 
over a month ago. 


claimed 
business. 
@ Five Own Chains—Of the cight pro- 
ducers named in the original suit, only 
five own chains of theaters. ‘These five— 
Paramount, Loew's, —R-K-O, Warner 
Bros., and ‘I'wentieth Century Fox— 
are the ones that finally, after lengthy 
negotiation, entered into the consent 
decree two months ago. 

The decree represented a compromise 
for the five producers: it goes far to- 
ward eliminating objectionable selling 
practices but it does not divorce the 
producers from their theaters. Instead, 
the five companies agree not to extend 
their theater holdings for a three-year 
trial period, while the government 
agrees to hold off forcing action. 

e Three Holdouts—The other three 
producers—Universal, Columbia, and 
United Artists—own no theaters, and 
because they are not benefiting from 
the compromise they have refused to 
have anything to do with the consent 
decree. ‘They are being prosecuted by 
the government in an amended action. 
That they will eventually fall in line is 
the opinion of the industry. And that 
they will meantime be forced by com- 
petition to tailor their selling to the 
new rules is a virtual certainty. 

@ A.A.A. Procedure—What makes the 
movie consent decree unique is that it 
provides that all disputes arising from 


were driving them out of 


trade practice under the decree shall be 
settled through offices set up by the 
American Arbitration Association. Since 
1926 the non-profit A.A.A. has been 
settling claims for business men who 
figure that it is cheaper and more pleas- 
ant to get together in the association's 
offices and compromise their differ- 
ences than to get snarled in the red 
tape of taking their troubles to court. 

Through the A.A.A.’s_ missionary 

work arbitration has now become the 
approved method of settling disputes 
in 16 different industries. 
e Setting a Precedent—But none of 
these other industries uses arbitration 
on anything like the scale now contem- 
plated by the movies. And in no other 
case is arbitration specified by a consent 
decree worked out by Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Amold’s merry men. 
This is the first time that the govern- 
ment has thus recognized a private 
arbitration agency. 

Ihe A.A.A. has done quite a job in 
setting up, in the relatively short time 
since the consent decree was signed, 
the arbitration machinery that will start 
functioning next Saturday. The whole 
country has been divided into 31 dis- 
tricts, and each of these will have its 
own dispute-deciding tribunal. Each 
district office will have a paid clerk, 
whose job it will be to receive com- 
plaints and see that they are quickly 
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MACHINERY OF propuction |__| MACHINERY OF CONTROL 


VITAL to THE NATION'S 


EXPANDING PRODUCTION 


FIGURES OF CONTROL 


Estimates, specifications, commit- 
ments, bud gets —even before pro- 
duction starts. 


Pay checks, earnings records, and 
other labor accounting essential 
to employment. 


Control records to regulate the 
flow of materials and parts to 
the scheduled rate of output. 
* 

Management figures upon which 
to base quick and sound decisions 
affecting orders, stock, production 
and shipments. 


Back of men, money and materials in an expanding 
production program—back of busy ship lanes and 
crowded rails—are the vital figure-facts that enable busy 
executives to make quick and sound decisions affect- 
ing orders, materials, production and shipments. 


For many years Burroughs has supplied industry with 
machinery of control—machines that furnish informa- 
tion and reports while they are news, not history. 


Now—when there is less time in which to achieve 
maximum production—today’s Burroughs machines 
provide the required records and figure controls in 
less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY « DETROIT, MICH 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 
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TEMPERATURE 


WW) {EN your building is equipped with an M-H Zone Control System, 
you provide exactly the degree of temperature necessary for all 
conditions without wasting fuel. You compensate for the effects of 
outside weather, exposure, and the construction of your building, and 
the time and kind of occupancy. Zone Control may be provided by 
inside Thermostat control, outside Weatherstat control or indi- 
vidual radiator control. Bulletin Z 1 explains. Write for your copy. 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR COMPANY 


2728 Fourth Avenué South, Minneapolis, Minn. + Offices ina 


settled. Three arbitrators will deci 
each case. 

@A Lot of Arbitrators—For the co, 
try as a whole, there will be 1,600 

bitrators. Lining them up, J. Nol 
Braden, executive secretary of t! 
A.A.A., has traveled more than 35,0) 
miles in the last month. 

In each of the 31 tribunal cities, M 
Braden has called on the Chamber 
Commerce, the Society of Certifi 
Public Accountants, the National A 
sociation of Credit Men, and the lox 
ofices of Dun & Bradstreet and Equ 
table Life Assurance Society of tl 


' U.S. From these sources, Mr. Brad 


got the names of business men who 


| have reputations for being fair-minded 


and patient. The latter quality is con 
sidered especially important, for th 
motion picture trade has its fair per 
centage of picturesque and tempcra 
mental characters, and arbitrators will 


| of course be expected, occasionally, to 


listen to some strange and wonderful 
arguments. 

© Paying $10 a Day—Under the terms 
of the consent decree, arbitrators can be 
paid as much as $50 a day for thei: 
services. However, the A.A.A. is ac 
customed to getting the highest-priced 
executives in the country to serve as 
arbitrators free. The association figures 
that it can’t possibly pay the kind of 


| men it wants what they are worth. But 
| in this case, since the movie arbitrators 


will be expected to serve more or less 
regularly, the association is compromis 
ing its principle to the extent of paying 
arbitrators $10 a day for their services 
For the exhibitor who thinks he has 
got a raw deal from a distributor and 
wants to make a complaint, there will 
be just two costs: a $10 filing fee, and, 
if he loses, the arbitrators’ fees. In de- 
ciding each case, the arbitrators will 
say who pays the costs, or they can, if 
they wish, waive the fees. 
@ Two Forms to Fill Out—Second on!y 
to economy as an objective in the 
setup is simplicity. When an exhibitor 
wants to make a complaint, he has only 
to fill out two A-B-C forms. He doesn’t 
need a lawyer—though, of course, many 
of the big exhibitors will be well sup 
plied in this respect—but can tell his 
story in his own words to the arbitra- 
tors. Joe Doakes, who runs the Bijou 
in Sperry, Iowa, will get an even break 
in a case against Paramount Pictures. 
Under the consent decree, the find- 
ings of the arbitrators will have the 
force of law. Decisions of the 31 local 
tribunals are, however, subject to speedy 
appeal to a three-man appeal board in 
New York. Heading this board, at 
$20,000 a year, is Judge Van Vechten 


| Veeder, retired from the federal bench. 


The other members of the board have 
not yet been appointed. Carrying out 
the simplicity theme is the provision 
that exhibitors don’t have to travel to 
New York when a case is appealed; 
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Business discovers new profits 


in an old American 


Solves dealer identification problem when 


the trade marks and local outlets are in the 


‘yellow pages’ of Telephone Directories. 


People all over the country have 
learned to use the Classified Section 
in the back of Telephone Direc- 
tories as a buying guide for the 
products and services they need. 
They have found it an invaluable aid 
—at home, office and factory. 

This national habit is now help- 
ing business solve the problem of 
identifying outlets. Well- 
known firms in many fields, with 
selective distribution, have been 
quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for greater sales offered by 
“Where to Buy It” Service. 


How It Works 


Under the heading that describes 
your product or service, your trade 
mark or brand name is displayed. 
Beneath it in each Directory appear 
the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of the local outlets. The 


local 
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example in the circle below shows 
just how easy this plan makes it for 
prospects to find “Where to Buy It.” 


Reduces Substitution 


Often people become interested in 
a product through advertising or in 
many other ways but they don't 
know where to buy it. They may try 
several dealers, but unless they go to 
the right place there is a chance that 
they will get discouraged and accept 
a substitute, or decide not to buy at 
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home. Prospects turn first to the 
‘yellow pages’ to find “Where to 
Buy It.’” Example in circle shows 
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A familiar scene in the American 


custom 


all. “Where to Buy It’ Service helps 


cut down these lost sales. 


Matches Distribution 


The flexibility of the plan allows it 
to be used in as many or as few 
cities as desired —there is no "waste 
For instance, a manufacturer of out 
board motors uses Directories in 
cities near oceans, rivers, lakes. A 
heavy industry uses directories sery 
ing industrial centers. Many firms 
as in the automotive field—use it 
right across the country. 

“Where to Buy It” Service was 
devised by the Bell System, who 
work with manufacturers to adapt 
the plan to their individual needs 
A representative will be glad to call 
Just telephone the business office 


what they see when looking up a 


@ 


local outlet for an ad- 


4 
vertised product whose _ { 
‘een 


trade mark is listed. 


How [0 WOO aA woman 


WHEN HER HUSBAND IS AWAY 


....and after he returns, as well! 


THE TIME 

Morning, Noon and Night 

THE PLACE 

Over the Blue Network of NBC 
THE COST 

The lowest of any national adver- 
“sing 


THE PROOF 
Our ever-increasing list of contented 


clients 


“ 

S... Thru the Air with the 
Greatest of Ease’’ is more than just an 
advertising slogan for the Blue Network 
of NBC. It’s a proven fact. And we 


have 47 clients right now (they’re in- 
creasing every month) who keep prov- 
ing it for us. 

When it comes to pleasing women, 
there’s a bit of the Casanova in us. And 
we wouldn’t have it otherwise—not 
with women controlling some 80° to 
90°o of all purchases made — either 
doing the outright buying or choosing 
the product for the family. 

So, when the ever-loving husband 
is away we entertain the wives with 
an especially suitable menu of daytime 
programs. And, judging by the repeated 
renewals of our daytime clients (who 
find this advertising as economical as 
it is effective) we’re doing pretty well 
at the job. 

But when evening falls and friend 


husband returns, we’re the living pr: 
that three can be good company. 
fact, of the 25 new accounts bolting : 
the Blue in the last six months, 15 hav. 
bought time in the evening. 

Such popularity—with advertisers— 
must be deserved. One important rea 
son for it is that the Blue’s coverage js 
concentrated in the Money Markets 
where the heaviest buying power is 
wielded. Another is the famous Blue 
Network Discount Plan which allows 
your network to expand with your bud- 
get, provides national coverage at the 
lowest cost of any medium. 

So, if you have a product with which 
you'd like to court the woman of the 
household, put it on the Blue Network 


and let us do the wooing. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


A Radio Corporation of America Service 


they can simply write a letter to the 
board. 

eA Board at the Top—Heading the 
whole setup is an unpaid seven-man 
administrative committee, chairmaned 
by Broker Paul Felix Warburg. Other 
members are: Evan Young, vice-presi- 
dent of Pan American Airways; Herman 
[rion, general manager of Stemway and 
Sons; Frances Kellor, vice-president of 
the A.A.A.; F. W. Pershing, broker; 
S. D. Leidesdorf, C.P.A. and treasurer 
of the Merchants Association of New 
York; Sylvan Gotshal, New York at- 
torney; and Dr. Wesley Sturges, Yale 
yrofessor and former head of the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute. 

First-year budget for the entire 
scheme is $490,000, and this will be 
underwritten by the five producers 
signing the consent decree, each con- 
tributing in proportion to the com- 
pany’s sales volume. Second year’s 
budget will be $465,000, but by that 
time fees are expected to take care of 
more of the financial burden. How 
many disputes there will be in a year 
is just a guess; only guide is that the 
Department of Justice has been receiv- 
ing annually thousands of complaints 
from exhibitors. 

e Block Booking—Perhaps the two most 
significant features of the consent de- 
cree had to do with cutting down block 
booking and the elimination of blind 
selling. In the past, producers have 
forced independent exhibitors to buy 


ictures in groups of 50 or more, and 
ne forced the sale of shorts and news- 
Now 
more than five pictures can be sold in 


reels along with features. not 
one block. Further, pictures can no 
longer be sold in advance of their pro- 
duction. Distributors must hold trade 
previews, to which exhibitors are in- 
vited, in each of the 31 districts before 
pictures can be sold. 

Eventually, some of the disputes are 
bound to involve real or fancied viola- 
tions of the block-booking and _blind- 
selling provisions. But the industry's 
next selling season doesn’t come until 


August, and meanwhile the A.A.A. ex- 
pects that most complaints will concern 
the old problem of clearance. 
@ The Time Element—lo the trade, 
clearance is the time lapse between 
when a picture is released to first and 
second run houses in the same neigh- 
borhood. Many an exhibitor feels that 
the character of his theater, and his 
admission scale, entitle him to get pic- 
tures quicker than he has in the past. 
Arbitrators will be asked to settle a 
flock of cases in which producers will 
be charged with favoring their own 
houses in the matter of clearance. 
Though the trade hasn’t exactly re- 
joiced over the consent decree, every- 
body is of the opinion that the net re- 
sult will be better entertainment for the 
public. With individual pictures stand- 
ing on their own merits, that seems 
obvious. ‘The improvement may be 
most noticeable in shorts and newsreels, 
which have been prime sufferers under 
the old forced selling. Perhaps equally 
important, exhibitors will be able to 
adhere more closely to local tastes. 


New Freighter 


Diesel-electric unit built for 
Santa Fe by Electro-Motive Corp. 
passes first tests; goes into 
operation next month. 


Diesel-electric locomotives of the 
familiar streamliner type, but designed 
for hauling freight over the line instead 
of passengers, have been very much in 
the air for the past year. Late in 1939 
Electro-Motive Corp., General Motors 
subsidiary which builds the passenger 
diesel-electric motive power, completed 
for itself a big diesel-electric unit 
adapted to line freight hauling. It lent 
this out to several major railroads for 
testing on their own training (BW— 
Dec.2’39,p32). Ever since, both the 
manufacturer and the test roads have 


squelched ll efforts to discover how 
the new freighter proved out, and what 
they think of it. 
®@ Possibilities Seen—It was 
lieved that the Santa Fe’s t 
first diesel-electric freighter ha 
vinced the road’s management tha 
idea had possibilities. ‘Whe officers wo 
not talk about costs or 
formance, but most railroaders be! 
these had shown substantial economi 
if only the units could be bought at 
price within shouting distance of tl 
cost of steam locomotives 

The price of diesel-electric 
ger power has been working 
downward from the original level 
was approximately triple that of 
e@ Santa Fe Buys Unit—Last » 
Santa Fe disclosed that its 
had been favorable. For some m« 
Electro-Motive has been building 
out fanfare a 5,400-h.p. locomotive 
the Santa Fe. ‘This has 
preliminary tests, and next month 
be hauling mainline freight train 

It consists of two units of 2,700 |} 
apiece. Each of these has tw 

2-cycle engines rated at 1,350 h 
It is designed to haul a hypothet 
train of 100 loaded cars on level ti 
at a speed of 75 miles per hour—a 
trasted with standard speeds above 
miles per hour for passenger di 
electrics. 
@ Could Speed Schedule—As yet th 
has been no announcement of speeded 
up through-freight schedules betwe« 
Chicago and California to take full a 
vantage of the new motive power, ‘Thi 
should be easily possible, because dis 
electric locomotives can b« 
with fewer service stops and it might 
be important in handling such traffic a 
fruits and vegetables in freezer car 

Another advantage always clainy 
for diesel-electric by its advocates is that 
it can be kept rolling a much larger 
share of the time than 
which means that even at 
speeds it can deliver a lot more locom 
tive miles per month and per year 
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Designed to run at speeds around 75 m.p.h., 
Motive’s big diesel-electric freight locomotive passed its 
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Electro- 


running tests so successfully early this year that Santa Fe 
has ordered one for regular service. 
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Y 
Compact as a 
modern apartment 


Living room, dining room and bed- 
room are all combined in a cheery 
“home -on- wheels” on New York 
Central's famous trains. Whatever 
your choice — modern roomette or 
spacious suite—you'll enjoy soothing 
sleep and arrive completely rested. 


‘ ‘ 
Comfortable 
asa moden club 


Luxurious club-lounge cars are the 
center of social life on the trains of 
the Great Steel Fleet. Gay, smart set- 
tings, gracious service and friendly 
hospitality combine to make your trip 
over New York Central’s smooth 
Water Level Route a memorable one. 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent 


NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
SYSTEM 4 


The Water Level Route... You Can Sleep 
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Canners Answer 
Grade-label threat will be 


met with impartial survey to 
determine what consumer wants 
to be told about product. 


A survey to discover what consumers 
of canned goods really want on their 
labels will be the canning industry’s 
| answer to the growing threat of A-B-C 

grade labels. An independent national 
| research organization will gather the 
| data. 
In deciding on this at its annual con- 


| vention, held with those of a score of 


other food associations during Food 


| Week in Chicago, the National Canners 
| Association had its eye fixed firmly on 


| two recent grade-labeling developments: 
(1) The continuous inspection serv- 
ice offered by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service under the supervision of Paul 
Williams, long-time advocate of A-B-C 
labeling. Under this, the A.M.S. fur- 
nishes the inspection for canners at a 
nominal cost. In return, canners can 
carry on their label an official U. S. grade 
legend, such as “U.S. Grade A,” ete. 
Without the continuous inspection 
service, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will not permit use of the letters 
“U.S.” on grade legends. Seven canners 
have already signed up for this service 
(BW—Dec.28’40,p22). 

(2) Adoption of A-B-C labels, pre- 

pared by the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Conference, by a number of 
prominent retail chain stores, including 
A. & P., Kroger, and Grand Union 
(BW-—Jan.11'41,p32). 
@ Survey by A.M.S.—As part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s program—still 
officially referred to as an “experiment” 
—the Agricultural Marketing Service has 
employed Miss Alice L. Edwards, former 
secretary of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and ardent grade- 
label apostle, to conduct a survey testing 
consumer acceptance of canned goods 
packed during the last season under con- 
tinuous inspection. 

Under this plan, Miss Edwards, with 
the cooperation of home economics de- 
partments of prominent universities, 
questions consumers in stores that carry 
canned goods with the U.S. grade leg- 
ends. A survey of this type already has 
been started at Macy’s in New York 
City in cooperation with the home eco- 
nomics department of New York Uni- 
versity (BW—Nov.30'40,p27). 

@ Biased, Opponents Say—Some can- 


ners and other opponents of grade-label- 


ing attack this survey as biased. ‘T} 

charge that students in charge of t 

Macy test are not asking consunx 
what should appear on labels, but ; 

first propagandizing the continuous-i 
spection labels and then asking for t 

consumer's opinion. Williams is willi 
to admit that some of the Macy surv« 
takers are a bit overzealous, but promis 
to eliminate that as far as possible i 
other cities. 

As an answer to grade-labeling, th 
canners have long pushed a program « 
descriptive labeling, i.e., instead of usin 
letters to indicate the grade of th 
canned product, canners would print o1 
the label adequate word descriptions ot 
what is in the can. 

e Think Time is Ripe—Development 
of this program, endorsed by the N.C.A 
as an alternative to A-B-C labels seven 
years ago when the Tugwell food and 
drug bill was first debated, has been re 
tarded while canners have learned to ac 
commodate themselves to the resultant 
food law and to the new Federal Trade 
Commission Act, regulating advertising. 
Now that they have licked their new 
law compliance problems, canners think 
the time is ripe to put their descriptive 
labeling program into full force. Already 


PREFER GLASS TO TIN 


The National Preservers Asso- 
ciation convention in Chicago 
this week was featured by dis- 
cussion of an Army plan to pack 
goods for the government in a 
special two-pound glass container. 
In the past, it has been the prac- 
tice of some preservers to pack 
jams, jellies, and fruit butters in 
large-size tin containers for sale 
to the government, restaurants, 
and institutions. The Army has 
suggested that the preservers and 
the glass container industry work 
out a program of packing in a spe- 
cially designed glass container for 
the following reasons: 

(1) Use of glass containers will 
save the tin supply. 

(2) Only a few preservers are 
able to pack in tin, while all can 
pack in glass—thus use of a glass 
container would make all preserv- 
ers potential bidders on govern- 
ment contracts. 

(3) A specially designed glass 
container can be placed directly 
on the table of Army mess halls, 
thus saving the necessity of pour- 
ing from a large tin into a con- 
tainer. The Army believes this 
will save both time and preserves. 
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The Office of Fretz-Gross keeps contact 


“felétalk 


with entire plant with lele 


E main office of the Fretz-Gross Company is located in 
one corner of their plant building. Six hundred feet away— 
across some railroad tracks—they have another office and 


a foundry. 


Constant contact between the main office and these two build- 


ings—as well as various departments in 
the main plant—is an important and 
essential factor in the conduct of their 
business. 


The time and footsteps involved in this 
set-up did not make for full efficiency. 
As a result, the Fretz-Gross Company 
installed a Teletalk system of twelve sta- 
tions—ihree model 212 Teletalks in the 
main office and nine speaker stations in 
various plant departments and in the 
separate building. 

The result has been a sharp reduction 
in time; the saving of many footsteps and 


81G US PAT OFFicE 


Cmplfied 


Intercommunication 


consequently less employee fatigue plus a marked increase 
in efficiency and speed of communication. 


Teletalk is rendering similar service in thousands of offices, 


plants, professional and personal service organizations 


Model! shown is the 212 series— twelve 

stations. It is available with confidential 

handset, annunciator features and also in 
twenty-four station capacity. 


Because Teletalk is fast—as fast as sound—it permits you to 


issue instructions, get information, make 
requests, speed up operations, check 
shipments and countless other things in 
the time it takes you to lift a telephone 
receiver. 

Teletalk is available in a wide variety 
of models which permit small, inexpen 
sive systems of two stations or more or 
elaborate systems of many stations. It 
costs little to install. And operation ex 
pense is negligible. Talk with any 
Teletalk distributor who will 
your requirements or write direct for 
further information. 


survey 


Teletalk permits the combination of Intercommunication, Paging, Signaling and Sound Distribution in one compact system. 


Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc., 


under U.S. Patents 


of American Telephone and Telegraph Company and Western Electric Company, Incorp 


rated 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis.,U. 8. A. Established 1909. Export 


Dept.: 


100 Varick St., New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB”, New York City 


ectric 


gy an Obligation” 


TEMS © POWER AMPLIFIERS AND SOUND DISTRIP 
IRMERS AND FUEL UNITS FOR OL BURNERS 


INTERCOMMUNICATION AND PAGING SYS 
IGNITION TRAWNSF 


TELETALK 
RADIO PHONOGRAPH PICKUPS e 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BUTION EQUIPMENT e 
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Are you slowing up production on 
your major unit by tying up ma- 
chines on an accessory you could buy 


better and cheaper from a specialist? 


@ Manufacturers who ordinarily 
make a practice of machining all 
their own parts and accessories . . . 
find in these “rush order” times, 
their equipment can be used more 
profitably when devoted to pro- 
duction of major units only .. . 
leaving the specialized parts to the 
parts specialist. 

When it comes to clutches, for all 
types of power-driven machinery, 
these companies naturally take ad- 
vantage of the Twin Dise Clutch 
Company’s twenty-three years of 
specialization. Why not ask our 
engineering department for sug- 


veat 7) 
gestions: 


Torque Converter T Ww 


CLUTCHES a 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Power Take-Off 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, 1365 RACINE ST., RACINE, WIS. 


big companies like Libby and Californi 
Packing have shown the way (BW-—Jan 
25°36,p12; Feb.13’37,p31). 

In 1940, the National Canners Asso 

ciation appropriated $17,000 to its labe 
ing committee, in whose lap the enti: 
problem has been dropped. The con 
mittee, however, spent only one-fourt! 
this amount. 
@ $40,000 Obtained—For the comin; 
year, the committee requested, and th: 
association approved, an appropriation 
of $40,000, which will be used in the 
following manner: 

(1) An objective survey will be con 
ducted to determine just what the con 
sumer would like to have, and canners 
are confident that the findings will 
point a preference for a clear statement 
about contents rather than just a let 
tered designation. 

(2) The N.C.A. laboratories will con- 
tinue their experimental program de- 
signed to develop “‘objective’’ tests for 


| the determination of individual qualities 
| and of standard terminology for their 
| descriptions—“‘tiny, very small, small, 


and medium,” for example. 
(3) The N.C.A. will seek to “sell” 


| its descriptive labeling program to can- 
| ners in all parts of the country by hav- 
| ing representatives explain the meaning 
| and operation of the program and by 
| showing canners how to revise their 


labels to provide descriptive informa- 


| tion. 

| @ For “Education”—In addition, an in- 
| crease in appropriation was voted for 
| the home economics division of the 
| N.C.A. to step up existing activities in 


the line of “educating” students and 


| teachers of home economics to the value 


of canned goods and the meaning of 


| descriptive labeling. The National 
| American Wholesale Grocers also met 


in convention in Chicago during the 
canners’ meeting, and the wholesalers, 


| who have an even larger stake in the 


grade-labeling fight, took steps to sup- 
port the canners’ position. 

Although the specific appropriation 
for the labeling survey has not yet been 
determined, and probably won't be for 
several months, at least, the canners 
were assured that sufficient money 
would be available to secure a_thor- 
oughly competent survey. 

@ Previous Experience—Once before the 
canners turned to a similar procedure 
when their industry’s interest was 
threatened. Some years ago, a British 
report stating that heat destroyed all the 
vitamins in fruits and vegetables re- 
ceived wide public prominence in the 
United States. Faced with this situa- 
tion, the National Canners Association 
commissioned Dr. Walter H. Eddy of 
Columbia University to conduct an ob- 
jective scientific study on this question. 

In arranging the study, the canners 
provided safeguards to prevent the in- 
dustry from influencing the results and 


agreed to abide by the findings of Dr. 
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Eddy. The British report has long 
since been forgotten in the face of Dr. 
Eddy’s report that it was oxidation that 
destroyed the vitamins and not heat— 
and most canned goods are heated with- 
out the presence of air. 
e Like Vitamin Study—The labeling sur- 
yey, it was said, will be based on the 
same fundamental principles as the vita- 
min study. Although the organization 
to conduct the survey has not yet been 
selected, preliminary work will begin 
almost immediately. The organization 
chosen will be instructed to use the 
latest scientific methods of polling pub- 
lic opinion to insure an adequate distri- 
bution of samples by such standards as 
income, educational background, geo- 
graphical sections, and buying habits- 
those who patronize chain stores, inde- 
pendent stores, and those who buy by 
brand, etc. 

Aside from grade-labeling, the na- 

tional-defense program and its effect on 
the food industry was the major issue 
before all segments of the food industry 
at their several meetings. Douglas C. 
MacKeachie former A. & P. food buyer 
who is in charge of food procurement 
under Donald Nelson, head of defense 
procurement, and Col. Paul P. Logan, 
key food procurement man in the Army, 
were all over the place. 
e Heard by the Canners—Both ad- 
dressed the canners, while MacKeachie 
alone addressed the National American 
Wholesalers. In addition, MacKeachie, 
Col. Logan, and John L. Baxter, Maine 
canner who served as a dollar-a-year 
liaison man between the industry and 
the government, held a_ continuous 
series of conferences with individual 
members of the food industry. Leon 
Henderson, head of the prices section in 
the Defense Commission, and George 
Livingston, who is conducting a nation- 
wide inventory of food resources for the 
commission, also spoke to the whole- 
salers. 

The defense officials sought to sell 
the canners on the idea of direct bidding 
on large-scale government contracts. 
¢ Wage-Hour Provisions—Lack of uni- 
formity between the hours provisions | 
of the wage-hour law and the Walsh- 
Healey government contracts act has 
been the biggest barrier to direct-bid- 
ding by canners, but MacKeachie al- 
ready has been successful in getting the 
War Department and the Defense | 
Commission to ask the Secretary of | 
Labor to change Walsh-Healey regula- 
tions for the sake of uniformity (BW — 
Dec.28’40,p8). MacKeachie also tried | 
to placate the wholesalers, who will lose | 
business if canners bid direct, by point- | 
ing out that the direct-bidding program | 
was not an effort to short-circuit the | 
middleman, but still left the whole- | 
salers with the possibility of doing | 
plenty of business with individual | 


camps and their commissaries, which 
sell extra food direct to the soldier. | 
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“Good Morning! Py 


...L’m the Little-Man- 
Who-Wants-to-Know . . . 


e “Now—what have we here?” 


@ “Well, sir—this is a NATIONAL 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, used extensively by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. . . . It is 
built to fit practically any system—” 
@ “Like a rubber glove?” 

e “Right! And this machine is 
fast, flexible, easy to operate. It 
is the only machine built having 
standard typewriter and adding 
machine keyboards, two automatic 
daters, symbol-printing keys,, 
direct visibility, a maximum of 
automatic features, removable stop @ “Conrror! That's essential to 


bars—" day! . . . Thanks for the tip. 


check writing and signing, remit 
tance control and more —” 


© “But why? And what for?” @ “Remember — these machines 
pay for themselves many times 
over! They are made by the mak 
ers of Nationa Cash Registers 
—engineered and serviced by 
@ “You see, Nationat makes a specialists. Whatever your prob 
complete line—machines for list- lem, see Narionat first!”. . . 
ing, posting, proving, analyzing, Call the local office ropay. 


@ “For handling payroll records, 
accounts receivable, accounts pay- 
able, billing, listing and so on— 


INVESTIGATE ~ 


\ 


—Nealionad www: MACHINES! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ° DAYTON, OHIO 

° Machi ° Check-Writing and Signing Machines 
a amen <ntuuane Typewrlting-Beothooping Machines * Analysis Machines 
Postage Meter Machines ° Accounting Machine Desks ° Correct Posture Choirs 
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LAMSON 
TUBES 


Defense Sneed-Up 


Dike 
E, bee es, Ii 
[3's 
Vour Business 


Can Yse Them, too! 


War, armaments, defense . . . all 
throw a tremendous burden on indus- 
try. Especially upon the steel plants 
where production rates skyrocket . 
but where rigid specifications must still 
be met. Heats must be run subject to 
strict and constant laboratory analysis 
—or else the product will be rejected. 


That's why the big steel plants are 
turning to LAMSON DISPATCH 
TUBES .. . for rushing heavy speci- 
mens of hot steel from the converters 
to the laboratory .. . and for speeding 
precise, written analyses back to the 
furnaces. There’s no delay, no misun- 
derstanding of telephone analyses, no 
error. Rejects are held to a minimum 
. . . personnel is reduced . . . employ- 
ment and old-age insurance taxes come 
down accordingly. 


Any Business Can Use Lamson Tubes 

There's no limit to the uses of Lamson 
Dispatch Tubes. You'll find them performing 
valuable services in the most unexpected 
places. Chances are Lamson's 61-year-old file 
of case histories contains many situations 
almost identical with yours—situations where 
tubes modernized existing systems, reduced 
costs and improved efficiency. Tubes cost less 
than you think. Mail the coupon now for 
report on the uses of Tubes in your business. 


Which Have Cut Costs and Speeded 
Procedures With lamson Tubes 


White Motor General Electric Co. 
Southern Bell Telephone 
Bethlehem Steel 

Hammermill Paper Co. 


American Can Co. 


Carborundum Co. Talon Inc. 
Chesapeake & Ohio U. S. Rubber 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. 


LAMSON CORPORATION 
101 Lamson Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation, kindly send me 
information regarding the applications of 


LAMSON DISPATCH TUBES to the 
business. 
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Dairy Crackdown 


Federal order regulating 
handling of milk in New York 
metropolitan area suspended on 
kick of outside producers. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
cracked down on New York milk pro- 
ducers last week end by suspending the 
federal order regulating the handling of 
milk in the metropolitan area. Suspen- 
sion will become effective Feb. 28. ‘The 
marketing agreements are all that stand 
between New York’s gigantic, troubled 
$2,000,000,000 dairy industry—served 
by producers from seven states—and 
complete chaos. Without them pro- 


| ducers would be left to face the red-hot 


price competition of big and little dis 
tributors unaided. Consequently, who 
ever administers the agreements has a 


. powerful weapon with which to per- 


suade producers to toe the line. 

Producers Complain— 
The suspension order is in answer to 
complaints of producers in other areas 
—notably the Midwest. New York milk 
marketing operates on an equalization 
pool system. Class | fluid milk is sold 
at one price, milk for butter-making at 
another, that going into cheese at still 
another. Dairy farmers are then paid the 
difference between their receipts and 
the average of these prices. For ex- 
ample: A producer who sells all of his 
milk for cheese collects from the office 
of the marketing agreements’ adminis- 
trator the difference between his income 


| and what it would have been if he had 


sold his output for fluid milk, cheese, 
and butter in the average proportions 
of consumption. A producer who sells 
all his milk as Class I pays in the 
difference. 

@ Protest Dumping—The outside pro- 
ducers—led by the National Association 
of Local Creameries, Dairy Producers, 
Inc., and the Indiana Milk & Cream 
Improvement Association—claim _ this 
system results in high prices on Class I 
milk. New York consumers, they say, 


are left holding the bag, but that isn’t’ 


what they are worried about. What dis- 
turbs them is the end result of over-pro- 
duction, under-consumption, and_ sur- 
plus in New York State. This surplus, 
they charge, is dumped outside—notably 
in Greater Boston—where the New York 
controls do not apply, at prices often 
below production costs of competing 
dairy farmers in these regions. 
Suspension of the agreements fol- 
lowed Wickard’s efforts to adjust them 
last month via a referendum which 
would have answered Midwestern pro- 
ducers’ complaints by fixing bottom 
prices on milk and cream dumped out- 
side the New York area. The referen- 
dum fell short of the necessary two- 


DE LUXE 


That's no radio set; it’s a room cooler. 
And it’s no room; it’s a trailer coach. 
Presented as the first completely air- 
conditioned trailer, it was shown at 
last week's All-Industries Refrigera 
tion and Air Conditioning Exhibition 
in Chicago. It is a three-room Indian, 
and costs $2,295 equipped with ever 
thing from an oil-burning heater to 
Venetian blinds. The air-conditioning 
and year-round ventilatmg are sup 
plied by a 4-hp. Carrier unit with 
4-ton refrigerating effect; it costs $275, 
and weighs 400 Ibs. 


thirds majority, principally because it 
also called for a 20% reduction in pay- 
ments to cooperatives’ management 
from the administrator’s pool (coopera- 
tives are supported by a tax ranging 
from 5¢ to 3¢ per hundredweight on all 
pooled milk of members) and for a 25% 
cut in compensatory payments to han- 
dlers on milk diverted from the Class I 
market. Secretary Wickard scheduled a 
second vote on the referendum-—set for 
this week—and made it plain that, if 
dairymen didn’t come through, he 
would suspend the agreements. Cooper- 
atives, led by the Dairymen’s League, 
went to Washington, got a court injunc- 
tion restraining the secretary from hold- 
ing a second vote on the referendum in 
its present form. Wickard lashed back 
with the suspension order. 

@ Action Likely—Troubles are nothing 
new in New York milk marketing, but 
the present break comes after a couple 
of years of comparative quiet. Up to 
1938, milk prices were determined ex 
clusively by state controls. Both these 
and the subsequent federal-state agree- 
ments ran afoul of the courts. Peace 
came when U.S. Supreme Court gave 
the Department of Agriculture’s present 
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“Fresh Strawberries in January! 
.... but Darling, what of the Budget?” 


WELL, don’t worry, George. Just go ahead and enjoy 
that shortcake as though it were June! 


Roman emperors cooled their wines with snow from 
the mountain tops—but not even a king’s ransom could 
have bought for them the delicacies which modern re- 
frigeration has brought within range of the average 
American budget. 

Fast refrigerated transportation— by ship, by train, by 
truck—carries scores of ‘‘out-of-season”’ foods to the cor- 
ners of the continent makes them practically staples at 
the crossroads store! 

Vital in the development of this vast new industry is 
a small magnet contact, introduced and perfected by Penn 
engineers. For it was this magnet contact, incorporated 


Tests far more severe than ever encountered in field service 
are applied to magnet contact units in the Penn laboratory. 


in Penn Controls, which made it possible to maintain 
required low temperatures with machine refrigeration 
dependably under all conditions—even in tossing ships. . . 
on speeding trains ...in trucks that bounce over bumpy 
country roads. 


In Penn refrigeration controls the contacts close with 
a positive snap action (thanks to the magnet structure ) 
and remain firmly seated despite vibration, pitching or 
tossing until, in the course of the refrigeration cycle, they 


‘Snap Open just as positively. 


The magnet contact is typical of advanced engineering 
in the entire Penn line of automatic controls for refriger 
ation, air conditioning, heating, pump and air compressor 
applications. Penn Electric Switch Company, Goshen, Indiana. 


PENN 
AUTOMATIC 


CONTROLS 


Manufacturers are invited to consult Penn engineers about auto 

matic controls for any purpose. The same practical spirit of research, 

the same brains and equipment which developed the magnet « 

tact will be brought to bear on your problems. Your inquiry involves 
no obligation to you. 


ANOTHER SALE.. Perhaps! 


There goes your merchandise. There goes the result of your sales- 
men’s spadework and of your credit manager’s faith. There goes 
your working capital. For 30, 60 or 90 days, there will be nothing 
to show for it all but some intangible figures on a ledger page. 


What is the actual value of your receivables? Which accounts will 
be paid? How many will default, and for how much? Nobody knows! 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


protects your receivables at a reasonable cost. Your capital is safe. 
Your profits are assured when you ship. 


Our new booklet “Business Stability and Profits” fully explains the 
function of credit insurance in terms of your own business. It con- 
tains pertinent information about the credit risk problem and its 
relationship to profitable selling. 
Address Dept. B for your copy. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


of New Yorx 


J. F. McFadden, President 


First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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kind of agreements a clean bill in a 5 
vote (BW —Jun.10°39,p28). 

Secretary Wickard has given no in 
cation of where he will go from he: 


| but one thing is sure—the D. of A. is: 
| angling for a repetition of the chaos « 
| two years ago, when dairymen thr 


ened a strike during the hiatus betwe: 
state and federal control and teete: 


| for six months on the verge of stoppii 


deliveries to handlers who refused 

maintain the invalidated price contro 
Some action is certain in the month 
maining before the agreements expir 


Juke-Box Glorified 


Of all the nickel-nabbers 
at Chicago show, it is still the 
big hit. Coin-machine movies 
making rapid progress. 


Juke-boxes were the hit of the coin 
machine show again this year, when 
exhibitors offered their wares to prospec 
tive operators at Chicago’s Hotel Ste 
vens last week. And the juke-box—that 
gaudy, record-playing instrument which 
has now become standard equipment in 
bars, taverns, and eateries from coast to 
coast—has achieved new heights of glor- 
ification. 

There are portable selector-and-coin- 
receiver devices which can be set on a 
table or a bar so that the patron who 
wants to plunk in his nickel for “Prac- 
tice Makes Perfect” is spared the trou- 
ble and embarrassment of crossing the 
floor to do it. And there are network 
juke-boxes, where the customer gives 
his selection direct to an operator who 
plugs the tunes for 20 or 30 bars—new 
boxes equipped with a phone dial se- 
lector direct wire. 

@ Movie Juke-box Shines—But 1941’s 
headline juke-box news was the juke- 
box with movies. Nickel movies have 
been under wraps for several years, but 
commercialization didn’t start in a big 
way until last spring (BW—May18'40, 


p52). They proved so eminently ex- 


ploitable that, aside from models pro- 


moted by the old-line coin machine 
companies, there now seems to be some 
sort of juke-box movie contraption up 
the sleeve of practically every top name 
in the entertainment field. 

Latest entrant is the Rudy Vallee- 
sponsored Vis-O-Graph Corp., whose 


| films are produced under Vallee’s guid 


ance and shown in boxes made by Bell 
& Howell. Vallee’s equipment, like Mills 
Novelty Co.’s “Panoram” machines— 
supplied with film turned out by James 
Roosevelt’s well-publicized Globe Pro- 
ductions (BW —Apr.13’40,p35), was ex- 
hibited at the Chicago show. 

e Boost Potential Profits—Promoters 
claim that juke-box movie machines, 
which involve an initial investment of 
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from $500 to $1,000 per machine (as 
against around a $300 average for the 
straight, old-fashioned juke-box) and 
film rentals ranging from $5 to $15 
weekly, have potential gross profits of 
$50 weekly and potential net profits of 
$500 yearly per box—for operators in 
‘ood locations. 

Juke-boxes didn’t get all the atten- 

tion at the Chicago exhibit. Gambling 
devices have been prettied up and elec- 
trified. Midget machines for on-the- 
counter “service””—small enough so that 
a one-hand grab could easily dispose of 
them if the Law made an appearance— 
were played up. New tricks on “pin” 
machines, and other “skill” games, 
drew close attention. 
e Nickel Nabbers Stung—Among the 
non-gambling types were shooting-at- 
airplane devices—big money-makers 
since the war started. Another attention- 
getter was an electrically-run miniature 
bowling alley with self-righting pins. 

An indication that all is not “velvet” 
in the nickel-nabbing field were the dis- 
plays of slug-detecting devices. Esti- 
mates are that the industry loses $5,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 to slug users. 


FTC’s Long Arm 


California liquor circles are 
wondering how far federal 
agencies can go in superseding 


intrastate price regulation setups. 


Last November the Federal Trade 
Commission issued an order prohibiting 
California liquor distillers, importers, 
and wholesalers from getting together 
and fixing prices or from agreeing not 
to sell to a particular distributor. 

Among other things, FTC ordered 
the Liquor Trades Stabilization Board 
to quit collecting information on price 
behavior of dealers to be used in polic- 
ing fair-trade contracts. 

The FTC dictum, which attracted 

nationwide attention in liquor and drug 
circles (BW—Oct.26'40,p50), specifically 
stated, however, that the commission 
didn’t mean to interfere in any way 
with fair-trade contracts drawn up by 
individuals under state law, but that 
collective fair-trade price agreements 
were to cease. 
@ Study Effects—At that time, the 
Christmas rush was on and aside from 
obeying the order the trade didn’t give 
much thought to its ramifications. Last 
week, liquor leaders began to look 
around to see what effects the ruling 
actually had produced on the price situ- 
ation and on their methods of doing 
business. 

They found that nothing had hap- 
pened. Prices are holding up about as 
well as they did during the life of the 


now-defunct Stabilization Bureau. Fair- 
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MORE ACCURATE, SPEEDIER SAWING: Disston 
Di-Mol Hack Saw Blades meet the trying feeds 
and speeds of modern machine sawing, last 
longer, cut more efficiently. For cutting ex- 
tremely topgh metals—high speed steel, die 
steel, chrome-nickel alloys and others—you'll 
save by specifying Disston High Speed Steel 
Hack Saw Blades. And to solve your metal 
band problems, use Disston Hard-Edge, Flex- 
ible-Back Metal-Cutting Band Saws. They stay 
sharp and cut straight on the widest range of 
sizes and shapes of materials. 


FASTER, SMOOTHER FILING: Each stroke with a 
Disston Bite-Rite File cuts, smooths and levels, 
taking off long, curling chips. More metal is 
cut with less effort, and the results are faster 
filing, smoother finished work and increased 
profits for you. 


® Let your distributor of Disston 
saws and files prove to you how you 
can cut metal-cutting costs in your 
plant the Disston way. Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WEST VIRGINIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 
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Creocaarc location is one 
of WEST VIRGINIA'S major (and 


most unusual) industrial advan- 
tages. Half the population of 
the U. S., many of the Nation's 
largest industrial centers are within 
300 miles of its borders. 

WEST VIRGINIA is “inland”, 
yet the East is readily accessible. 
So are the North, South and Mid- 
west. WEST VIRGINIA'S  re- 
sources and finished products, 
too, are practically unlimited in 
potential productiveness. Many 
of them are of basic importance 
in filling today's accelerated in- 
dustrial demands. 

Industries seeking new manu- 
facturing sites may profitably con- 
sider the "self-sufficient State 
first—strategic WEST VIRGINIA. 


For more detailed information on this 
stable, favored State write: Industrial 
Development Committee, Dept. BW2, 
Capito! Bidg., Charleston. 


SES 


| trade contracts are continuing to 


made and industry groups still get 
gether for joint action (but not, ost 
sibly, in any way that could be « 
strued as violation of the FTC ord 
e State Controls—Reason the com: 
sion’s action hasn’t produced a ry 
on the surface of the California liq 
pool is that prices are effectively “sta 
ized” by the state’s fair-trade and unf 
practices acts. Under the Califo: 
Alcoholic Beverage Control law, 

manufacturer, wholesaler or rectifier 1 
sell branded liquors unless they are m 
chandised under fair-trade contracts 

The State Board of Equalization 
ministers the law and manufactur 


| wholesalers, and rectifiers are required 
| . ° 
| to file copies of all contracts with the 


board. Thus the state body knows tl 
legal minimum resale prices on 

branded liquors sold in the state and, » 
the policing body for the liquor trac: 


| sees to it that the fair-trade law isn't 
| violated. 
| @ Publish Prices—In California, man 


facturers, wholesalers, and rectifiers also 


| must publish their fair-trade minimum 


resale prices and discount schedules in 
“a trade journal . . . of general ci 
culation among alcoholic beverage |: 
censees.”” Thus everybody in the trade 
has complete price information on al! 
brands. 

Under the unfair-practices act, it’s 

up to the district attorney to bring 
action against any retailer who sells 
below cost. 
@ Attorneys Argue—While prices and 
trade habits haven’t been changed much 
by the FTC order, liquor attorneys and 
trade-association secretaries are engaged 
in an argument over what can and can’t 
be done under it. Stripped of legal 
verbiage, heart of the issue seems to be 
whether liquor-price regulation within a 
state can be considered as a matter of 
interstate commerce. 

One school of thought holds that it 
is. In fact, a Supreme Court decision 
in the Bunte Brothers candy case is 
expected to give FTC carte blanche in 
the intrastate field in the near future 
(BW—Jan.18’41,p8). Extension of the 
principle would mean that the courts 
would support FTC, Alcohol Adminis- 
tration, or other federal agencies which 
took action to supersede the California 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act under 
which the Board of Equalization 
achieves much the same ends as did the 
trade activities prohibited in the No- 
vember FTC order. 

e State Supreme?—The view that the 
state is supreme is represented in the 
opinion of Sante Quattrin, executive 
secretary of the Wholesale Liquor Dis- 
tributors’ Association. Writing in Bev- 
erage Industry News, he says, in part: 
“It behooves the trade to study the 
order before they take it for granted 
that it supersedes the state liquor laws. 
All licensees have to do is to live up 
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to provisions of the (state) law and rules 
of the Board of Equalization and there 
is no law that prohibits them from 


organizing to assist in the proper en- 


forcement of the law.” 


Mail Catalogs Out 


Both Ward and Sears have 
some new wrinkles in their 
selling. Spring and summer 
prices show slight change. 


The new mail-order catalogs for spring 
and summer were in the mail last week, 
with price levels significant principally 
for their lack of major changes. Ward's 
says its prices average somewhat lower 
than a year ago. Sears indicates an av- 
erage price decrease of .92% from a 
year ago, an average increase of .63% 
from six months ago. 

Ward’s held to conservative ways, 
kept on stepping up use of color and 


rotogravure in the catalog trend that | 


has persisted for several years. It did 
not even adopt the marginal index tabs 


which Sears finds a large share of its | 
customers cheerfully paste in and use. | 


e Mailman, What of Your Feet?—F'irst 
prize for novelty goes to Sears for use 
of the mailing wrapper, formerly blank 
except for address and mailing instruc- 
tions. The new edition carried a full- 
page advertisement on the wrapper, ex- 
tolling to Uncle Sam’s letter carrier- 
not to the addressee—the virtues of the 
Civil Service shoe, $3.98 by mail. Sears 
withholds all figures on how many or- 
ders are yielded from any merchandising 
effort, but by the week end it was com- 
mon talk around the mail-order stores 
that sales of this shoe were reaching for 
new highs. 

Ward’s current contribution to the 
technique of catalog selling is a new 
kind of page intended to aid the cus- 
tomer—and hoist the average sale—in the 
selection of hard lines: ‘““Which watch 
shall I buy?”—or which tire, radio, or 
tug. Upsetting the time-honored rule 
against introducing a negative thought 
into the customer’s presumably blank 
mind, these pages come right out and 


tell him limitations a; well as selling | 


points. 
@ Brutal Frankness—The tire section 
typically gives him an idea of the mile- 
ages he may reasonably expect from the 
different lines, and all but tells him that 
while the bottom-line tire is better than 
bare rims, he'll get better value if he 
can scrape up the cash or credit to buy 
one of the higher-priced brands. Char- 
acteristic of Ward’s efforts in recent 
years, this catalog works hard at up- 
grading the customer’s tastes, offers him 
watches as high as $160, and other lines 
in proportion. 

Another applecart is overturned by 
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THIS GREAT 


ALL-WEATHER FLEET 
GETS YOU THERE 


on time . . . in luxury . . . at low cost! 


365 days of the year... Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
great East-West Fleet stands ready. It always goes 
. +. it always gets you there. Snow, sleet, gales 
—nothing can interfere with its swift, smooth 
movement. It is as dependable as the railroad 
man’s watch. 

So large is this fleet...and so frequently do 
its trains run... that you can get a train most 
any time you are ready to go. No railroad in 
America operates so many trains to so many im- 
portant cities as the Pennsylvania. 

And of what magnificent caliber! Pullmans 
reflecting every luxury of life. Coaches with re- 
clining, adjustable seats. And either way— Pull- 
man or Coach—the cost is low. 

So whenever you travel take the Pennsylvania. 
Where “our time is your time.” And the time 
table is not at the mercy of the weather! 


Serving the Not 


ALL-WEATHER SERVICE! 
17 Fast Trains Daily between 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


Among them 
Broadway Limited The Gener 
The Advance General The Trail Blaze 


> 
10 Fine Trains Daily between 
WASHINGTON—BALTIMORE— 
CHICAGO 
Led by 


Liberty Limited 


> 
7 Great Flyers Daily between 
NEW YORK AND ST. LOUIS 
Washingt Baltimore—St. Louis 
Among them 
“Spirit of St. Louis" The St. Lovisor 
The American 


40 All-Electric Treins Daily betwee 
NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 
Led by 


The Congressional 


. 
Plus a fleet of trains daily from be 
Eastand West serving Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. .Columbus. .Cincinnat 
Akron..Cleveland.. Detroit... Dayt 
Indianapolis. . Louisville, and othe 


important cities 


Pennsylvania 
ailroad — 


RELAX IN LUXURY in Pullman Lounge 
Cars offering every modern appoint- 
ment. Pullman accommodations 
include Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, 
Bedrooms, Compartments, Drawing 
Rooms, Master Rooms. 
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You cut costs when 


you cut with SKILSAW 


... it speeds up ALL your sawing 


| 
Because it cuts TEN TIMES 


FASTER than by hand, SKILSAW will re- 
duce your labor cost, increase your pro- 
duction. What is more, SKILSAW will 
save material handling because it goes to 
the job, anywhere! You'll find dozens of 
sawing operations in your plant that can 
be done quicker, more profitably, with 
SKILSAW...in maintenance work, 
manufacturing production, general con- 
struction—it works equally well on wood, 
metals, stone and composition materials. 
SKILSAW is the preferred electric 
handsaw because it is lighter, more power- 
ful, will do more kinds of work. Built by 
America’s leading manufacturer of qual- 
ity electric tools, it represents 21 years of 
constant improvement and dependable 
performance. Works from light socket. 
Ask your distributor for a demonstration. 


SLs 


7 amis ous —— ar | Fn ~ 
22 Models 


mse ee esuess * HAND AND BENCH ennnane . nenneam SANDERS 


Built by SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of 
hardware and industrial supplies. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK—Changing trends in 
the district's major industrial areas pro 
vide clues to the future trends of retail 
sales. Sharpest payroll rise—1]3°%—was 
registered last month in Binghamton-En 
dicott-Johnson City, hitherto a lagging 
area, as shoe factories and metal plants 
speeded operations. Slowing down of 
Syracuse’s_ month-to-month payroll in- 
creases to less than the district average, 
suggests industry there is working at 
capacity, and further income expansion 


51,886 sq. mi. pop. 17,023,832 


is limited. Payrolls in the Albany 
Schenectady-Troy, Buffalo, and Utica 
areas continue to pace the district with 
gains of 25% to 30% over a year ago. 

In the huge New York City manu 
facturing area, Long Island Aircraft fac 
tories will be adding 20,000 workers 
over the next few months; there will 
be thousands of new jobs in northern 
New Jersey on engine, propeller, and 
crankshaft work, and at Bridgeport, 
Conn., brass fabricating and __ aircraft 
plants. Shipyards, too, at Kearny, Brook 
lyn, and Staten Island are hiring. 

In New York City proper, men’s 
clothing plants are busy, not only on 
civilian buying, but also because of the 
heavy government orders, which are 
likely to continue. The women’s dress, 
coat and suit, knitwear, and other in 
dustries will be expanding output of 
Easter clothes in the coming months, 
and payrolls and production in the 
spring will be larger than in 1937. 


———— 


ATLANTA—Employment on de 
fense work continues to rise in the arma- 
ment centers of the district. Prospective 
job increases in industry include 5,000 
in aircraft at Nashville; 2,500 in alu 
minum at Alcoa; 1,000 in shell forg 
ing at Gadsden; 2,000 in aluminum and 
1,500 in nitrates at Shefhield, and 1,500 
in aircraft at Miami. Employment at 
shipyards will rise at Tampa, Pascagoula, 
Mobile, and New Orleans. It is rumored 
big new powder and shell-loading plants 
are to be built in the Birmingham area. 

Many peacetime lines are operating 
at record levels—paper and pulp, cotton 
textiles, iron and steel—and, because of 
continuing industrialization, manufac 
turing payrolls in Alabama, Georgia, and 
Tennessee are at new highs, while Flor 
ida, Louisiana, and Mississippi factory 
employment is the largest since 1929. 
However, expansion from now on is not 
likely to be so swift as in the nation’s 
major aircraft and ordnance areas. 


KANSAS CITY—Both defense in 
dustrialization and agricultural improve 
ment in this Reserve district are lifting 
1941 income prospects sharply (see op 
posite page). In the next year or so 
almost 100,000 industrial jobs will be 
opened up by defense projects alone— 
three new bomber assembly plants at 
Tulsa, Omaha, and Kansas City, two 
new small-arms plants at Denver and 
Kansas City, Army depots and training 
stations throughout the district, and ex- 


480,438 sq. mi. pop. 7,830,931 


Also, farm income is not apt to de 
rive exceptional benefits from the de 
fense program. Though the urban 
demand for meat, dairy, fruit, and simi 
lar foods is rising, these products—ex 
cept for Florida and Gulf Coast fruits 
and vegetables—do not bulk large in 
southern farm receipts. Rather, with a 
poor price outlook for major cash crops, 
cotton and tobacco, and with AAA 
benefit payments stable, rural prospects 
are apt to show little improvement. 


248,226 sq. mi. pop. 12,573,923 


panded defense industries such as air 
craft in Wichita. 

The weather and rising prices have 
brightened the farm outlook. In recent 
weeks, top quotations at local markets 
have advanced almost three dollars per 
cwt., for hogs, and more than one dollar 
for both lambs and cattle. Dairy prod 
ucts have risen, too, and the general 
livestock and dairy price level is now 
well above that of early 1940. 

Rainfall in November, December, 
and so far in January has run from 25% 
to 100% above normal, in sharp con 
trast to the severe dry spell last winter. 
The fund of winter subsoil moisture so 
created is the largest in many years, and 
the summer crop prospect is excellent. 
Pasture condition is improved, live 
stock are fatter, feed expenses lower. 

The improved outlook has had a psy- 
chological effect—retail trade has quick- 
ened, but the major upturn in income 
will come in the second quarter. 
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BUSINESS WEEK'S REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 


A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing power in the country's 12 Federal Reserve Districts 
(1935—37 =100, adjusted for seasonal) 


DISTRICT 1— BOSTON DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK DISTRICT 3 — PHILADELPHIA 
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c_———. United States District 


THE FIGURES: 


District ° *December {November December, 1939 District *December {November December, 1939 
United States 119.9 118.3 112.3 United States 119.9 118.3 112.3 


District 1—Boston 116.0 113.8 109.4 District 7—Chicago 124.1 122.2 114.6 
District 2—New York 111.9 113.8 107.9 District 8—St. Louis 119.6 116.1 113.5 
District 3—Philadelphia 119.0 115.2 108.6 District 9—Minneapolis 115.2 112.1 112.6 
District 4—Cleveland 123.2 121.0 115.8 District 10—Kansas City 111.2 106.8 105.9 
District 5—Richmond 128.0 126.0 114.8 District 11—Dallas 125.9 124.0 120.6 
District 6—Atlanta 122.4 119.8 115.8 District 12—San Francisco 125.5 123.8 112.7 


*Subject to revision tRevised. © BUSINESS 
IN WEEK 


Two laggard Reserve district:—Kansas City and Philadel- _ only 0.9 away. The St. Louis and Minneapolis areas were 
phia—recorded sharp gains in income last month; the _ next in order of monthly gains. New York alone showed 
former was up 4.4 points to 111.2, the latter advanced 3.8 _a loss, but from a marketing standpoint this is not of 
points to 119.0. Even so, Kansas City is still far behind _ broad significance—for the income trend is still up, both 
the average, but Philadelphia (aided by defense) is now _for the district and the nation. 
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‘Air Travel is a tine 
vying ‘investment 


Says BURT G. CLOSE 
Vice President 
King Quality Products Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“Because it would be difficult for me 
to make the contacts necessary to my 
business by any other mode of trans- 
portation, I have been flying for 
many years. 


the Skysleeper at 11:00 p.m., spend 
a full next day in New York, leave 
at five in the evening and arrive home 
at 10:35 the same night—a saving 
of two full days. By using Air Trans- 
portation on my trips to the West 
Coast, I save about a week. 
“Twenty-six of our organization 
have Air Travel cards.W ith factories 
in Toronto, St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
and Connersville, Indiana; branches 
in Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, and Jacksonville, and with 


“IL frequentiy leave St. Louis on 


distributors in all of the major cen- 
ters, we find the saving in time and 
the comfort of Air Travel a fine pay- 
ing investment.” 


This endorsement given without compensation 


AIR TRAVEL IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


Obviously, Air Travel is economical 
when you consider the hours, days, 
and even weeks of productive time 
it saves, depending upon the length 
of the trip and the number of cities 
to be visited. But dollars-and-cents- 
wise, thousands of firms have found 
from experience that Air Travel costs 
no more than fastest first-class 
ground travel when all expenses are 
considered. 

Because of the time saved, the 
number of overnight journeys is re- 
duced and other living expense is 
cut to a minimum; there is less travel 


fatigue, therefore greater efficiency; 
trips are “shorter,” men are back in 
the office quicker. 

Why not call your local Airline 
Office today? A representative will 
gladly call and show you how Air 
Transportation can be of real service 
to you and your company. You'll be 
surprised to learn how inexpensive ~ 
Air Travel really is. 

AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by 
the 17 major Airlines of the United States and 
Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the 
Air Transport Industry. 


ros LLY 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT: Ic's easy to buy an air ticket to any point on the domestic 
or international airlines. Simply phone or call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel 
Transportation Desk, or local Airline Office, for airline schedules and fares. 
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| Sears. Instead of using every line . 


book to work for orders, this ti; it 
light-heartedly tosses the first nine g 
(multiplied by 7,000,000 catalog. + 


| institutional advertising. 
| @ Picture Spreads with Plugs—\en 


much in the picture-layout style and 
type-font of Life, four spreads present 


by their real names two familic. of 
Sears customers, one rural (21 photo 
graphs) and one urban (20 photo 


graphs). “For Three Generations \\ ¢’ye 
Served Farm Families like the Geos’ 
“And We're Regular Callers in Homes 
of City People like the Bollingers.’ 
‘The Gees are seen using Sears brood. 
ers, barn paint, harness, fencing, cle 
tric iron, and dresses. The Bollinvers 


| live with Sears boys’ suits and girls 
| sports clothes, slip-cover fabrics, roller 
| skates, batteries, garden and power too! 


© Here Comes the Stinger—Farther into 
the book the customer, who now can 
recognize a Gee or a Bollinger at work 
or play or at any angle, and can call his 
first name without hesitation, vets 
slipped some red-hot testimonials on 
specific items. Elaine Bollinger is given 


| a Lancet wrist watch (page 404) by her 


father, Bud, and likes it fine. Littl 
Allen Bollinger healthens on Five-Vita 


| min Capsules (page 382) and gets his 


picture shot with Marvelchrome film 
(page 440C). Mrs. Gee (call her Ber 
nice) in four hours makes little Gloria 


| a dress for 39¢ (pattern on page 456 


while Mr. Gee (Herman to us) wipes 
behind his ears with a Morning Glow 
towel (page 496D). 


COLORADO WINS ON TAX 


Colorado won an easy round last 
week in its continuing effort to extend 
the reach of the state’s chain-store tax 
act (BW—Jul.13’40,p40). The Denver 
District Court turned thumbs down on 
Continental Oil Company’s efforts to 
get its tax case thrown out on the 
ground that the bill for back taxes 
(totaling $508,581) was so unreason- 
able and prohibitive as to be confisca- 
tory. The court ruled that the size of 
the tax had nothing to do with the 
legality of the act as an exercise of the 
state’s police power. 

The Conoco case is an outgrowth of 
Colorado’s attempt to apply its chain- 
store tax to voluntary chains. Independ- 
ent retailers first realized that the chain- 
store tax—for which they had plumped 
so enthusiastically—might prove a boom- 
erang when Colorado’s state Supreme 
Court ruled last spring that the Gamble- 
Skogmo voluntary chain of auto access 
ory dealers was subject to the impost 
(BW—Jun.3’40,p33). The Conoco suit 
is expected to prove the validity of ap 
plying the tax to service stations leased 
from oil companies. So, whichever way 
the Denver decision goes, the case 1s 
almost certain to move on to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 
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PRODUCTION 
Want a Plant? 


If so, the newly organized | 
Society of Industrial Realtors is | 
preparing to give you expert 
advice on sites and buildings. | 


Industrial real estate men are proud 


of the fact that their prosperity depends | 
on knowing the technical production | 


and engineering requirements of every 
type of plant that their region can sup 


port. Many of them are engineers. It | 


is all in the day’s work for one of thei 
profession to tell a foundryman which 
local railroad can give him molding sand 
a nickel a ton cheaper if he builds along 


its track that leads from the nearest pit, | 


and to warn an expanding firm against 
putting a forge shop on filled land that 
may demand expensive foundations for 
the drophammers. Ask one of these 


specialists to sell your house for you, | 


and you may lose him as a friend. 

e The Table Groans—This is obviously 
a feast-or-famine business. Lately its 
table has groaned with rich victuals, 


and there are more and better still | 
a-cooking. The cobwebs of 1928 have | 
been brushed from warehouses to ac- | 
commodate stockpile materials. A | 


stripped factory suddenly brings half a 
dozen brisk nibbles in a month. A plant 
that has booked big defense orders 
wants the adjoining tract optioned. 
With industrial decentralization now 
become a national policy, it looks as 


though the next few years should see | 


industrial real estaters even more busily 
at work. 

Last week the Society of Industrial 
Realtors was organized in Washington 
as an afhliate of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. Although it 
was conjured into existence amid pious 
incantations of helping to gear up na- 
tional production to national defense, 
its origin is actually more spontaneous 
and earthy. 
¢ Advertising for Factories—lhe move- 
ment wane up during the past year 
from an informal beginning in Phila- 
delphia. Within half a hundred miles 
were flourishing several aggressive adver- 
tising campaigns in which cities, states, 
counties, and chambers of commerce 
urged upon industries elsewhere the soy- 
ereign virtues of their communities as 
industrial sites. 

Joseph J. Greenberg, specialist in in- 
dustrial real estate problems, knew that 
sometimes the resultant inquiries were 
routed into offices more competent at 
platting a subdivision than negotiating 
sale of a dockside tract—with probable 
loss of the industry to the community, 
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You'd think it was INVENTED 


especially for INVENTORY! 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME YOU CAN DO THE 
WHOLE JOB ON OWE MACHINE...THIS MACHINE! 


* \@ EVERY CALCULATION IDENTIFIED 


by part number, item number, ete. 


@ A PRINTED LIST and SUB-TOTAL 
of the individual units on hand .. . each 


listing represents a separate bin. 


@ TOTAL UNITS ARE CONVERTED 
into grosses, pounds, packages, reams, 
cases, etc.(in this case,into dozens)...this 


calculation is done AUTOMATICALLY 


multiplying cost per dozen ($2.16) 
by the number of dozen (188) print 


ed by the previous calculation. 


In short... A PERMANENT, PRINTED RECORD for cach item to 
be inventoried...ONE unbroken calculation performed by 
ONE operator ...on ONE machine, with accuracy automatic- 
ally assured. Remington Rand’s new Printing Calculator is the 
only machine which can do the COMPLETE inventory calcu- 
lating job... Because it combines listing, adding and subtract- 
ing facilities with the convenience 

of printed multiplication and 

printed automatic division. 


JUST FOR INVENTORY ? 


No indeed! The Printing Calcu- 
lator is on the job in thousands 
of businesses, wherever there is 
figuring to be done. Mark-ups, 
discounts, estimates, payrolls, in- 
voice checking, costs, deprecia- 
tion. See it demonstrated today at 
your nearest Remington Rand 
office. Or write Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


The Remington Rand 


Printing Calculator 


Accounting Machines . . . Lordex Visible Systems, Record Protection, Filing Methods ond fquipmen’. 
Loose-Leat Devices . . . Photographic Records Equipment... ond other Precision Product: incieding tho 
fomous Remington Rand Dual Close-Shaver — Dealers, Sales and Service Offices > S17 Cities 
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cee cern 


and provable loss to some industrial real 
estate specialist who could really have 
put over the deal. 

@ Indignation Breakfasts—Like any self- 
respecting expert who sees amateurs 
messing up his business, Joe Greenberg 
was irked. He began holding weekly 
breakfasts for about 20 other industrial 
real estaters of the region, all equally 
irked, and all eager to do something 
about the situation. Working together, 
they accomplished a good deal for them- 
selves. 

Hence, when N.A.R.E.B.’s annual 

convention came to Philadelphia last 
fall in its appomted course, formation 
of a national body of industrial realtors 
was a natural. Directors of the parent 
body, who authorized its formation, see 
for the society a future paralleling the 
conspicuously solid success of their 
eight-year-old Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers. 
@ An Information Exchange—Of the 
estimated 300 eligible industrial real 
estate experts in the U.S. and Canada, 
165 are already charter members, pay- 
ing dues of $50 per individual and $50 
per firm. Aside from excluding upstarts 
who cannot meet their rigid qualifica- 
tions and pass their stiff examination, 
society officers expect to do some genu- 
inely constructive work. 

Right now, they are organizing to 
become an instrument for exchanging 
detailed and technical information about 
available plant sites and industrial 
buildings anywhere between Hudson’s 
Bay and the Rio Grande. 


Plaster Molds 


Many advantages claimed 
for pieces turned out with Capaco 
process. Briggs Mfg. Co. be- 
comes the third licensee. 


It became known last week that 
Briggs Mfg. Co. is getting ready to make 
at Cleveland the high-precision, high- 
finish, non-ferrous castings that until 
now have been produced only by Uni- 
versal Castings Corp. at Chicago and by 
Atlantic C asting & Engineering Co. at 
Clifton, N. J. Under the terms of its 
previous license contracts, the process 
owner, Castings Patent Co. of Chicago 
could grant only three franchises, and 
so the Briggs deal presumably closes the 
book. 

@ Plaster Molds and Cores—The Capaco 
process uses molds and cores made of 
plaster instead of the traditional mold- 
ing sand—a trick that foundrymen have 
been experimenting with since way back 
when. Nobody had much luck with it 
until Henry Hagemeyer found out how 
to do it a few years ago. Universal was 
organized to use his method in 1936, 
struggled along in the red until about a 
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year ago. Then its product began to 
catch on. 

Since then it has added 150% to its 

capacity, but it still has more business 
than it can handle in two shifts—and it 
cannot yet work three because it lacks 
the requisite patterns. Its current bot- 
tleneck is about to be opened up, how- 
ever. Simultancously with increasing the 
engineering staff, the pattern-making 
capacity is going up, and many hand 
operations will be mechanized. ‘The 
goal is three-shift operation on close to 
double the present per-shift output by 
early spring. 
@ Rifle and Plane Parts—Universal’s list 
begins to look like a directory of major 
American industries, and as yet it makes 
only light castings. For instance, it casts 
50-odd parts for General Electric, almost 
as many for Allis-Chalmers. It makes 
gears for Maytag and other big washe1 
outfits. Almost everybody in the out 
board motor field buys gears from it. It 
has recently taken on a good many de 
fense-program parts, including units for 
the Garand rifle and frames for airplane 
instruments. It has scads of other air 
plane business going through its design 
rooms right now. 

What sells Capaco-process castings 
like hotcakes is the argument, “Never 
mind the price per pound, what does 
the finished part cost you ready to use?” 
Almost any other method of producing 
the blank is admittedly less expensive. 
But pouring brass, bronze, or aluminum 
alloy into molds made of material that 
looks for all the world like well spread 
plaster on walls and ceilings, turns out 
smoother castings. Greater precision is 
also claimed—up to limits of 0.002 or 
0.003 inch. Plaster-cast pieces more 
nearly resemble die castings, but they 
can be made of metals with fusion tem- 
peratures too high for the life of dies. 
@ Less Machining Claimed—With the 
current necessity of getting more fin- 
ished parts from existing machine tools, 
especially on defense contracts, the cus- 
tomer is usually not too hard to con- 
vince that he saves money by paying 
more for his casting and less for finish- 
ing it. For example, many a plaster-cast 
gear is used with no machining beyond, 
a light center regs Other parts are 
used after a light buffing, where a solid- 
contact grind was needed for the same 
part sand-cast. 

The plaster-cast metal cools out much 
more slowly than in sand, and this is 
claimed to produce 20% to 25% greater 
hardness and toughness. The makers 
say that some of their bronze and alumi- 
num-bronze alloy castings competently 
substitute for steel forgings because of 
these physical properties. 

e A Tough Problem—The process makes 
feasible some parts which were not 
otherwise commercially attainable. For 
example, a part used in Knapp-Mon- 
arch Co.'s vegetable juicer is a circular 
plate, smooth-surfaced except for several 


GARGANTUAN 


“The biggest airplane ever built’ 

the Douglas B-19 (BW—Aug.31'+0), 
p15)—needs “the biggest landing gear 
ever built.” 
sembled by the Cleveland Pneumaii 
Tool Co. in 18 months, is ready to 
ship to Santa Monica, Calif., wher 
the big bomber—under construction 


The gear, which was us 


for four years—is just about ready to 
be rolled out of the hangar. 


jagged teeth projecting up at an angle 
Previous attempts produced an unsatis 
factory part or cost more than the prod 
uct could stand. The plaster mold tums 
them out cheap, ready for use. 

Designing the patterns and the way 
in which the pieces will be cast is a 
ticklish task for the engineers. ‘lx 
Chicago foundry is equipped to cast 
pieces not larger than 10 by 16 by 
in., and undertakes to get full use of its 
capacity by casting simultaneously at 
one pouring as many different parts as 
are required to fill a mold. The appro ach 
is much like that of a printer using a 
big-capacity press. 
e@ Siamese Twins in Process—Thus if 
Customer A requires 300 parts per day 
and Customer B wants 200 parts madc 
of the same metal, they are probably 
Siamese twins through the foundry, 
with metal patterns in the proportion 
of 3 to 2. Perhaps 6 A patterns and 4+ 
B’s are fastened to a steel plate just big 
enough for the mold. One plate has the 
upper halves of the patterns, another 
plate the lower halves, because these 
will be used to form the upper and 
lower halves of the plaster mold which 
will be put together for pouring the 
metal. In foundry terms, the cope and 
the drag are made of plaster. They are 
used only once, are broken to remove 
the casting. 

Patterns must be so designed that be- 
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fi At a sales convention in July, 
/ ‘on J. Wiss & Sons Co.— makers of 
“AA ik 4" quality scissors and shears—showed 


their salesmen a 4-color page ad featuring scissors 
sets as gifts, to run in The Saturday Evening Post 
for November 30, 1940. 

Wiss salesmen went out to dealers with this ad 
and a merchandising program. Results? 

Wiss orders were more than double anticipated 


results—from a Post ad far in advance of publication 
date. 

The Post’s unparalleled ability to get action 
year in and year out inspires more dealers — to buy 
more merchandise—than any magazine ever has. 

They know people like to read advertising in the 
Post. Advertisers know it, too. Last year they 
awarded nearly 9 million dollars more to the Post 
than to its nearest competitor. 


People pay attention when you put it in the p) INT ee 


What kind 
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AVE YOU ever skipped breakfast in order 
to catch the seven-fifteen? 

Have you ever tossed your wife a kiss from 
over the left shoulder as you broke down the 
boulevard in a dash to the Suburban Special? 

[ver spent a whole beautiful Saturday at your 
desk when all the time you knew how gorgeous 
it was out on the fairway? 

In other words ... is your business just about 
the biggest thing in your life? 

Sure it is. Your pose right now is ample 
evidence. 

Sitting as you are, with Business Week in front 
of you, is perfect testimony to the kind of man 
you are. You have the business “habit”... bad. Or 
else you wouldn’t have the Business Week habit! 

For, that’s the kind of magazine it is... as 
you probably know already. 


eee: 


You probably know already, too, how packed 
its pages are with the exciting, critical news of 
business. How far it reaches to keep you and 
the rest of Management informed . . . how jeal- 
ously it protects the Facts, how thoroughly 
probes the Rumors. 

You've seen for yourself the once-a-week job 
this magazine does. And it’s easy for you to see 
why Management uses its pages in a way not 
shared by any other magazine, of any kind. 

All of which knowledge . . . if you happen to 
have a hand in‘the spending of your company’s 
advertising dollars... must come in pretty handy 
when you're picking out your media. 

And must have had something to do with the 
19% gain in advertising racked up by Business 


Week in 1940! 
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sides the shapes of the desired parts, 

they provide flow ways to carry the metal 

to where it is needed, and shrink bobs | 
to hold a head of flow to take up shrink- 

age as the piece cools out. ‘The shrink 

bob is larger than the part itself and 

thus retains molten metal inside for a 

longer time. This maintained flow of 

metal accounts for the precision of the 

finished product. ‘he combination of 

requirements accounts for the fussy en- | 
gincering job to get a pattern off the | 
drafting boards into the molds. | 
e Soup to Solid—Once the patterns are | 
made and fastened to their steel plate, | 
they are ready to go into the foundry. | 
First, a well-oiled plate is laid face up- | 
ward in a metal flask, and a soupy mix 
of gypsum and water poured in on it. 

After shaking out air bubbles, the flask 

passes through an oven conveyor at 140 

deg. F., where the plaster becomes a 

damp solid. Thus it is removed from 

the flask, and the metal pattern is ex- 

tracted from the plaster. 

Now the plaster has become the ac- 
tual cope or drag into which eventually 
the metal will be poured. But first it 
must be baked at 1,200 deg. F. to dry 
it thoroughly and calcine its surface. 
eCools for an Hour—Any required 
cores, made of identical plaster, meet 
the unit here for assembly. ‘The metal 
is poured into the closed plaster mold 
through an asbestos-paper sleeve, leav- 
ing metal standing in the sleeve to form 
a shrink bob above the entire casting. 
It cools more than an hour. Then the 
plaster is cracked off, the casting is 
washed with high-pressure water, and | 
the assorted parts sawed apart. Finally, | 
fins are knocked off on a_ wire-brush 
wheel. Universal ships a preponderance 
of its product just as it comes from the 
cleaning room. Some castings it ma 
chines for its customers, and it sub 
contracts to neighboring shops the ma 
chining of many more. 


Auto Men Eye '42. 


Industry avails itself of 
idleness of die shops and will, 
it appears, be able to present 
complete new bodies. 


Canceling the 1941 National Auto- 
mobile Show as predicted (BW—Jan.18 
'41,p56), the automobile industry has 
seized the occasion to point out that its 
defense contracts and commitments 
amount to more than one-tenth of the 
total national-defense program to date. 

In explaining the significance of the 
show’s elimination, the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association announces 
that the action will not control the 
course each company will follow in in- 


troducing new models for 1942. Some | 
model changes may be expected, the | 
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because of LOW first cost, 
quick erection, LOW rentals, 


high occupancy, LOW maintenance! 


..a Luumph of 


Because frame, floors, walls and 
ornament were cast as one unit, 
first cost was low. 

Because the enclosing walls 
were erected as the building 
rose, precious time was saved. 

Because of concrete’s economy 
of first cost and maintenance, 
low rentals were made possible. 

Because of low rentals forsuch 
a smart, impressive modern 
building, high occupancy was 
quickly attained. 

This outstanding example of 
concrete construction—the 
Kimbrough Towers, at Memphis 
— was designed for John F. Kim- 
brough, Jr., realtor, by H. M. 


CONCRETE 


Burnham, architect, and H. B. 
Hulsey, associate architect; 
Gardner & Howe, structural 
engineers; S. & W. Construction 
Company, contractors (all of 
Memphis). 

Ask your architect or engineer 
about the advantages of con- 
crete. Write for illustrated 
booklet, ““The NEW Beauty in 
Walls of Architectural Con- 
crete,”’ mailed free in the U. S. 
or Canada, or ask for a repre- 
sentative to call. 


& 
---COMBINING ARCHITECTURAL AND STRUCTURAL 
FUNCTIONS IN ONE FIRESAFE, ENDURING MATERIAL 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. Ald-12,33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to | 


crete through scientif 


xtend the uses of con- 


er'na field work 
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I don’t believe it—it can’t be done 


@ The possibility of aviation 
becoming commercially practi- 
cal seemed ridiculous only a 
few short years ago. Yet, re- 
search, skillful designing and 
the use of strong, lightweight 
materials have made it today 
an essential part of America’s 
transportation system. 
Expanding markets and faster 
distribution of all types of prod- 
ucts have necessitated startling 
improvements in shipping con- 
tainers, too. Manufacturers of 
scores of different types of 
products have increased their 
handling and shipping speed, 
decreased material and labor 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


Genera Mtihice 
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costs and provided adequate 
protection for products in tran- 
sit by utilizing the facilities of 
the General Box laboratories. 
Your products, also, can have 
the benefits of General Box re- 
search. You can be sure of 
adequate protection and faster, 
safer, lower-cost handling and 
shipping. A new, illustrated 
booklet shows how products 
similar to yours are shipped in 
General Boxes, Crates or spe- 
cially designed containers. Send 
for it—it may be the 
meaus of obtaining 
extra advantages 
for your products. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
$02 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


( ) Send a free copy of the new manual “How 


Research Can Save $$ for You. 


statement adds, because it has bee; 
sible in many cases to keep too 
die departments going on this 
while awaiting their national-det 


| assignments. 


e Earlier Die Programs—An inv ipa 
tion of independent automotive-cdie 
shops reveals that good-sized dic 
grams have already been placed, 
timed about two months earlier 
last year. ‘lhe nature of the equipni 
skills, and working tolerances in 
shops has so far precluded their u 
national-defense work, whereas 
shops have been working to Capacity 
with 70% of orders involving national 
defense items. 

It appears that the automotive in 

try promptly took advantage of the idle 
ness of the die shops as such, and \ 
present not only refurbished fend 
hoods, and doors, but complete new 
bodies. 
e Materials Will Govern—Whether next 
season’s models will be announced ear 
licr than usual depends to a large extent 
upon commitments for materials. While 
steel is currently being bought for sec 
ond-quarter operations, there is no indi 
cation that final buys have been made 
to complete model Tuns. 

Vhe big problem during the forth- 
coming changeover period will be to 
have enough supervisory personnel avail 
able, because factory organizations have 
already released a number of men to 
national-defense projects and more 
must be taken as the defense program 
nears the actual production stage. If 
material commitments permit, it may 
be desirable to stage the changeover 
earlier than usual. 

@ Auto-Plane News—One big automo- 
tive development this week was an- 
nouncement by General Motors of fur 
ther details of its plans for production 
of parts and sub-assemblies for North 
American Aviation, Inc. (BW—Jan.1$ 
’41,p33) and for manufacture of Pratt 


TO 


| & Whitney engines by Buick (BW- 


Jan.18'41,p30). 

Manufacture of parts and sub-assem- 
blies (for example, aluminum forgings 
and castings, hydraulic valves, landing 
gear assemblies) for about 200 North 
American B-25, twin-engine bombers 
per month will begin within 60 days, 


| so that final assemblies can be started 
| immediately by North American when 


it completes a new plant in Kansas City 
late this summer. 

General Motors also plans to ship 
parts to North American’s plant at 
Inglewood, Calif. Most of the work 
will be handled by Fisher Body in 
Cleveland and Detroit; an additional 
15,000 employees will be hired in vari 
ous plants for this job. 


Buick’s plans for producing 500 Pratt 


| & Whitney engines a month call for 


employment of 10,000 men. Money has 
already been allotted for construction of 
a plant, site for which is still unde 
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cided. Total contracts are expected to 
amount to about $125,000,000 for 
6,500 to 7,500 engines. Beginning of 


production obviously depends on selec- | 
tion of a plant site as well as delivery 
of equipment and tools. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Precision Minicamera 


Every operating scale on the Kodak 
Ektra, the new All-American 35-mm. 
miniature camera just announced by 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
can be seen from the top. ‘I'wo flicks 
of the thumb wind the film and set the 
focal plane shutter to any speed from 


“bulb” to 1/1000 sec. Interchangeable 
magazine backs make possible the use 
of different films—like color, black-and- 
white, infra-red—without reloading. A 
precision range finder is instantly ad- 


justable to any of six interchangeable 
lenses, from f-1.9 all-purpose to f-3.3 
wide angle to f-4.5 telephoto. Here the 
operator is taking a shot with a rght- 
angle view finder. 


Perspiration Protection 


If perspiration on workmen’s hands 
raises hob with your product, you might 
ask them to use “Ply No. 9” after 
washing. It is a colorless solution made 
by Milburn Co., Detroit, which dries 
almost instantly, forming an invisible 
film which keeps perspiration in check. 


Thermostatic Valve 


Attached to any heating radiator, the 
new Model 120 Sterling ‘Thermotrol 
replaces the standard valve and holds 
the heat in a room to any desired de- 
gree. As made by Sterling, Inc., 3738 
N. Holton St., Milwaukee, it requires 
no power source for operation. 


Automatic Solderer 


You Can Do 
Unbelievable 
iyo om 


A year from now 

an advertisement 

can be written about 

uses for Patapar as 

yet unknown. And 
you, Mr. American-with-initiative, will 
be the discoverer of these uses! That's 
the history of a most remarkable product 
serving industry and science in a thou 
sand ways. 

Year after year all sorts of people 
have discovered surprising facts about 
Patapar ... the engineer in a factory, 
scientist in a 
shipper, packer, 
maker of 


physician in a hospital, 


laboratory, farmer, 


printer, undertaker, florist, 


| explosives, machine tool engineer 


The new Runbaken Magazine Elec- 
tric Soldering Iron is already speeding 
up certain types of British war and peace | 
production. It is a self-contained hand 


EMERGENCY POWER 


The first factory-built substation—de- 
signed to supply or restore power 
quickly in an emergency—was deliv- 
ered by General Electric last week to 
the Central New York Power Corp., 
in Syracuse, N. Y. The substation, 
weighing 10 tons, is mounted on a 
special chassis, and can be hauled at 
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speeds up to 40 m.p.h. Electric utility 


systems in the past have had trans- 
formers mounted on trailers to use | 
in emergencies. The self-contained, | 
1,000-kva substation, designed and 
built as a coordinated unit, is ex- | 
pected to be particularly useful to de- 


fense industries. General Electric now | 


has three more in manufacture for 
other utility customers. 


thinkers all. Thus today, in those fields 
and many others, Patapar is doing hard 
jobs well—jobs which seem fantastic 
for paper. 


What Are the Surprising Facts? 


Patapar is not an ordinary paper. It is 
strong, wet or dry. It never disinte 
grates even if soaked for months. It is 
odorless, tasteless, grease-resisting 
Unlike ordinary papers, it can be frozen 
or even boiled! Does this sound impos 
sible? Not if you’ve worked with Patapar. 

In your business or 
profession is there a 
use for such a product? 
If you think so, write 
to us in detail. We'll 
gladly send test sheets 
of Patapar in size, 
weight, and finish 
recommended for your 


purpose. 


PATAPAR 


& PAT. OFF 


Vegetable Parchment 


Wil 
[US 


| Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


ristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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“Candid” radio by Sonora 
Radio and Television Corp. 


Carrying the world 
on a strap! 


THE WORLD is yours today—for about 
fifteen dollars! 

It weighs only 44% pounds—and you 
carry it on a strap, as easily as you 
carry a camera! It’s the new miniature 
portable radio. 

Its sturdy Durez cabinet withstands 
hard knocks and sudden shocks. Its 
rich, lustrous surface won’t crack, peel 
or scratch. It is unaffected by mois- 
ture and its beauty is permanent. Yet 
it is comparatively easy to make. It 
comes out of the mold fully formed 
and finished—in a single, cost-saving 
operation. 

The housings of these new minia- 
ture portable radios are just one of 
the thousands of ways Durez has 
helped make things better. Very likely 
this adaptable plastic can do the same 
things for your product. 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
61 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Learn what Durez is 
doing for others) How 
Durez plastics have 
helped many leading 
manufacturers make 
better products and 
boost sales is told in a 
new booklet, “It’s a New 
Business Custom.” It's 
good reading—-and you 
may find it valuable. 


DUREZ 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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tool consisting of a plug-in iron, a spool 
holding about 10 ft. of resin- or acid- 
cored solder, and a finger lever to adjust 
tate of feed. It is made by Runbaken 
Electrical Products, 71-73A Oxford 
Rd., Manchester, 1, England 


Three-Way Tool 


The new Versitool comprises a husky 
tool handle and five “‘bits” of top quality 
steel—screw driver, wood reamer, chisel, 


cutter, and 64-in. saw. Each one may 
be set at three angles for hard-to-get-at- 
places. ‘he maker, Versitool Mfg. Co., 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, will soon be 
ready with four more bits—file, putty 
knife, hammer, and linoleum cutter. 


Throwaway Masks 


Developed originally for hospital use, 
Testilex Dust Masks are now ready to 
protect industrial workers with comfort 
in dusty atmospheres, other than those 
containing silica or toxic substances. 


Made of a tough, lightweight paper, 
which is insoluble in live steam or boil- 
ing water, they can be either washed or 
tossed away when dirty. Aldine Paper 
Co., 373 Fourth Ave., New York, is the 
manufacturer. 


Free-Machining Monel 


Newest of the high-nickel alloys de- 
veloped by International Nickel Co., 
67 Wall St., New York, is KR Monel, 
a free-machining, non-magnetic, corro- 
sion-resistant metal which can be fab- 
ricated in automatic screw machinery. 
Heat treatment and age-hardening give 
it tensile strengths up to 170, 000 psi. 


LABOR 
Strike That Failed 


Eaton affair nets ClO 
men nothing but loss of pay and 


seniority, and some government 
handwriting on the wall. 


Behind the Defense Commis 
first “hard boiled’’ intervention 
labor dispute, a move which sett 
strike last week at the Eaton Mfg 
(BW-—Jan.18’40,p46), is a tortuou 
ord of A.F.L-C.L.O. jurisdictional 
squabbling which, repeated often 
enough, may yet evoke repressive fed 
eral legislation against unions. 

When Washington directed Federal 
Conciliator Dewey to serve an ulti 
matum on the company and the strikers, 
it was a reluctant admission that it 
would take more than logic to iron out 
a controversy that had no logical justifi 
cation of its own. 

e C.1.0. vs. A.F.L.—The Saginaw plant 
of Eaton, cradle of what was to be 
come a six-plant, three-state strike ty- 
ing up production of defense work, 
is under contract to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers—A.F.L. Other Eaton 
plants have agreements with the United 
Automobile Workers—C.1.0O. None of 
these are closed-shop contracts, but 
the C.1.0.’s U.A.W. is much larger, 
stronger, more active. It resents the 
competition afforded by A.F.L.’s 
U.A.W., which has a score or so of 
small locals still operating in the auto 
industry. It feels that the A.F.L. groups 
represent a threat to the wage standards 
that C.1.0. units establish. 

e Organizers Busy—C.1.0. organizers 
have been busy trying to convince Eaton 
employees in ‘Saginaw that they would 
be better off outside the A.F.L.  Per- 
haps 250-350 have switched over, in- 
cluding the local A.F.L. president. Last 
October the C.I.O. claimed it was a 
majority and invited the company to 
bargain with it. The company doubted 
the validity of C.1.O. claims and was 
upheld, after an investigation, by the 
Michigan State Mediation Board. ‘Then 
the C.1.O. filed a petition for certifica- 
tion with the National Labor Relations 
Board, which also found C.I.O.’s claim 
to be without merit. 

e And Then the Strike—Impatient b« 
cause no government agency would sus 
tain them, C.I.O. unionists at Saginaw 
went on strike, taking a chance of for 
ing the company into dealing with 
them. U.A.W.—C.L.O. national officials 
did not sanction the strike, but re 
mained passive when five other Eaton 
C.1.0. plants walked out in “sympathy.” 
Attitude of national officials seemed to 
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dsludebuker Champion 
excels other lowest price cars 
in operating economy 


Saves fleet owners real money 


on gas, oil, tires, repairs 


ay aren you're operating 

several cars—or a big fleet of 
cars—you ought to acquaint your- 
self with the surprising savings that 
many important firms all over Amer- 
ica are effecting, thanks tothe remark- 
able thrifty Studebaker Champion. 


This big, good-looking, roomy 
Studebaker Champion coupe is 
priced on a level with the other 
largest selling lowest price cars. 

But it isn’t overburdened with 
hundreds of excess pounds of use- 
less cast iron—and that’s one rea- 
son why it’s saving real money for 
tens of thousands of owners. 


Try it in your service— now! 
See your local Studebaker dealer 
now and make arrangements for a 
“make good” test of this Stude- 
baker Champion. 
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Pit it against your other cars. 
Watch how this safe, sure-footed, 
easy-handling, low priced Stude- 
baker pulls clear away from them 
in savings on oil, tires and mechan- 
ical upkeep, as well as on gasoline. 


Every Studebaker Champion is a 
car of matchless quality—built with 
characteristic Studebaker care and 
soundness. And Studebaker service 
is nation-wide. 


SALESMEN’ 


‘69 


factory 
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You're in company like this 
with Studebaker Champions: 


AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT CO 
New York 
AMERICAN RADIATOR CO 
New York 
ATLANTIC REFINING CO 
Philadeiphic, Peo 
AUTOCAR CO. 
Ardmore, Pa 
BUDD MANUFACTURING CO 
Philadeiphic, Pa 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Secramento, Colif 
CHICAGO MOTOR COACH CO. 
Chicego, Il! 

CRANE CO. 
Chicago, I! 
DIAMOND MATCH CO 
New York 
ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CO. 
Toledo, Ohic 
FULLER BRUSH CO. 
Hertford, Conn 
GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
New York 
GULF Ol CO. 
Pittsburgh, Po 
HOUDE. ENGINEERING CO 
Buffalo, New York 
KELLOGG CC 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
LINE MATERIAL CO 
Se. Milwaukee, Wis 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
les Angeles, Calif 
MILES LABORATORIES 
Elkhart, ind 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO 
Chicege, II! 
PENNZONL CO 
Oil City, Pe 
SHATTER-PROOF GLASS CO 
Detroit, Mich 
WARNER GEAR CO 


Muncie, Ind 


‘x 


Not a novelty but a necessity to many fir 


operating fleets of cars is this 5-passenger St 
baker Champion coupe with full-width rear 
Just what you need, if you travel crews of ser 
men or demonstrators. Priced little higher 
standard coupe. 


lovl3 . - 
7 anhouia 
qMVaylatts 


1 Well ens°y d4 ser 
arand $00 
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| be, “it’s an illegal strike, but maybe 


it'll put the quietus on the A.F.L. in 
Saginaw.” 

But before the impasse could bring a 
test of strength between the company’s 
intention to abide by its A.F.L. con- 


| tract and C.1.O.’s resolve to get recog 


nition in Saginaw, federal officials be 
came alarmed over the effect on defense. 
@ The Payoff—In came Dewey with a 
big stick: “Resume production, or else 
—.” As a result, the men went back to 


| work on the same terms they left, with 


Eaton in Saginaw still A.F.L. In addi- 


| tion to losing pay while they engaged in 


fruitless picketing, the strikers lost the 
seniority they had accumulated, took up 


their jobs as new employees. 


| BAKER TRUCKS Step up 


production in key de 


PAT 


ordi = 


STEEL MILLS 
mz 


AUTOMOTIVE PLANTS 


BaRer inDusTRIAL 


@ Thousands of plants vital to American 

Defense are solving their production 
problems with Baker Industrial Trucks: 
In some instances assembly lines are speed- 
ed up by a faster handling of parts... In 
others, congested aisles are kept clear, and 
efficiency of machines increased by bring- 
ing work directly to the operator... In 
many plants Baker Trucks are making 
more floor space available for production 
by two or three-high tiering in storage, 
or by yard storage of bulky materials... 
In still others, fasterigading or unloading 
of cars eliminates.@ serious bottleneck. 
All this ig done without adding to over- 
head — agually.costs are greatly reduced. 


If you afte expanding, or need more pro- 
duction from your present plant, call your 
Baker Representative — or write direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker Raulang Company 
2164 WEST 25th STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FOOD PLANTS 


in Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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TRUCKS 


Murray Says Nc 


C.1.O. no-strike policy in 
defense work is imposed upon 
members at McKeesport, Ps. 
and Newcastle, Ind. 


(he miscellaneous labor diffici 
of the week left the industrial { 
much as it has been since the Vy 
strike, with most threatened disp 
staved off by government intervent 
and most strikes finding quick set 
ment. 

Most notable development was | 
revelation that C.I.O. President Ph 
Murray was going to behave as | 
dicted (BW—Nov.30'40,p54). Prop! 
ecy that Murray would “clamp down o 
action likely to embarrass production 
was borne out by his flying trip to M 
Keesport, Pa., where 200 members 
his own steelworkers’ union were cu 
gaged in a strike that threatened to ti 
up all production at U.S. Steel’s hug: 
Irvin works. Murray told them blunt) 
that by striking they became not onh 
outlaws to their union, but also endan 
gered national defense. The men went 
back to work. 

The Murray position was made cleat 
to Auto Workers’ Union President 
Thomas, who then proceeded to read 
the identical -riot act to 3,000 workers 
who were keeping the Chrysler plant 
in Newcastle, Ind., idle. ‘They, too, re 
turned to their jobs, but not before an 
abortive movement to leave the C.I.O., 
because of Thomas’s “dictatorial meth 
ods,”” was played out. 

Other defense labor hot spots: 

e Bethlehem Steel’s Union Shipbuild 
ing Works in San Francisco, where a 
four-hour shutdown resulted from a 
mass picket line. Point at issue was 
whether four workers should join unions 
affiliated with the A.F.L. They did; 
and the yards went back to work. 

e International Harvester, at whose 
East Moline (Ill.) plant a strike is in its 
second week. At issue is a C.I.O. 
union’s claim for recognition and wage 
increases for the company’s 25,000 pro- 
duction employees. ‘To support the East 
Moline strikers, C.I.O. unionists in the 
Chicago Tractor plant of I.H.C. voted 
a sympathy walkout. Federal concilia- 
tors are very much in the picture. 

@ Weatherhead Mfg. Co. in Cleveland, 
where workers employed on a $1,000, 
000 defense contract for ammunition 
components voted 5-1 in favor of a 
strike to enforce their demands for a 
general 10¢ an hour wage increase. Fed- 
eral conciliators were hopeful of a set- 
tlement. 

@ Republic Steel’s Corrigan-McKinney 
plant in Cleveland, where a developing 
strike threat over wages and grievance- 
handling brought labor peacemaker 
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James Dewey oreccge to the scene. 
The plant produces sheet steel going | 
into armament. It had been crippled | 
Jast week when a 24-hour strike by 12 | 
cranemen halted finishing operations | 
on which 800 men were engaged. ‘The | 
cranemen said they were protesting a | 
]5¢-an-hour pay cut. 


Shipping Strike? 

It appears unlikely, despite 
wide gap between union de- 
mands and offers by Institute. 
One factor will be U.S. policy. 


Is there going to be a strike in Ameri- 
can shipping in 1941? The answer is 
now being determined in a conference 
room in the offices of the American | 
Merchant Marine Institute, in New 
York. ‘There, representatives of the Na- | 
tional Maritime Union and spokesmen 
for the Institute, which is in effect a 
trade association for 19 major shipping 
companies operating out of Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast ports, are well into the third 
week of discussions. They are meeting 
to “adjust wage rates” for an estimated 
30,000 of the unlicensed personnel on 
1,500,000 gross tons of privately owned 
shipping. More than two-thirds of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast ships in foreign 
trade are involved. 

e Exclusive Agent—'Ihe Institute recog- 
nizes N.M.U. as exclusive bargaining | 
agent. It has a contract with the union 
which remains in force until next Sep- | 
tember. The contract provides, however, 
that wage adjustments may be the sub- | 
ject of negotiations whenever N.M.U. 
wants to talk about them. Hence the 
current parleys. 

Thus far, the discussions have done 

little more than reveal that the union 
and the ship operators have decidedly 
different ideas. 
@ What the Union Wants—N.\.U. de- 
mands, which shipowners privately char- 
acterize as “ruinous,” are: (1) a 25% in- 
crease in wages and (2) a $125 “war 
risk’’ compensatory bonus for each trip 
made by a seaman in foreign trade or to 
a Western Hemisphere port owned by 
a belligerent power. 

The pay-raise demand is based on the 
claim that profits to shipowners have 
increased as much as 400% in the last 
16 months and employees are entitled 
to a fair cut. The demand for ‘war 
risk’”” compensation rests on the asser- 
tion that the hazards to life and limb 
have increased since the war began. 
© Bonuses Now Offered—The new occu- 
pational hazards of seamen are already 
recognized by bonuses offered to sailors 
in transoceanic shipping. The going ar- 


People usually think of me as the trade-mark of 
American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. But I’m 
more than that, for I’m the symbol of men who 
produce 137 essential products. 

You can’t pilot an airplane, operate a railroad, 
build a dam or bridge—you can’t work a mine, drill an oil well, 
log a forest—you can’t drive a car or truck, operate an elevator, 
sail a ship or run a service station without using the kind of 
products I and my associates make. 

I am a composite of melters, rollers, metallurgists, chemists, 
engineers, formers, mechanics, fabricators, machinists, oper- 
ators, researchers, inspectors, testers, sales representatives, and 
so on. We know our jobs—some of us learned as apprentices 
50 years ago, and now we coach the younger men. Others of 
us came out of “tech” schools. . . . Below are listed some of the 
essential things we make for INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE and 
TRANSPORTATION. 


rangement provides extra pay of 30% 


of total wages to seamen on routes to | 
Spain, an extra of 25% for voyages to | 
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CHAIN — Wee Tire Choins CHAIN BLOCKS— Trotleys, Presses FENCE — Page Fence, Wire ond Rod F 
Welded & Weldiess Chom & Attochments FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION Welding Wire, Shoped Wire 
AMERICAN) CHAIN DIVISION “ PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
WIRE ROPE —Loy-Set Preformed Wire Rope 
CABLE —tru-Loy Preformed Wire Rope Nonpo:ell Non-preformed Wire Rope VALVES —sronze, iron ond Stee 
Crescent Non-preformed Wire Rope “Korédless” (Stoinless Steel) Yocht Rigging Fittings + d Este Engineering Se 
Trv-Loc Fittings—Tru-Loy Control Cobles Alveroh Contvel Cobles READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION CASTINGS — motieoble bx 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT —‘c. AMERICAN CHAIN DF wsson 
BRAKES —tru-Stop Brokes for Trucks & Buses Garages ond service stations Ps be 


Electr veel C 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 


CUTTING MACHINES—wer abrosive SPRINGS—Oowen Springs and Units for Mot- HOISTS and CR Anes W righ 
Cutting Mochines—Nibbling Mochines twesser, Furniture ond Transportation Seoting Hoists, Electric Mois es, Presse 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, INC WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


in Caonedo— Dominion Chain Company, Limited + In Engiond—The Porsons Chain Compony, Lid., ond British Wire Product 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT - CONNECTICUT 
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OREOIK AVNESTERN 


TELEPHONE 


The Norfolk and Western 
Railway's transportation 
experts, located in principal 
cities throughout the coun- 
try, are trained to assist with 
shipping and travel prob- 
lems. They welcome the 
opportunity to serve you. 
Call on them at any time for 
information about rates, 
routes, and schedules. They 
have the facts at their finger- 
tips. And you can be sure of 
courteous personal attention 
to every inquiry. 

Ship and travel on the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway. 
It's safe. It's sure. It's eco- 
nomical. 


NORFOLK coaed/ 


eta WESTERN 


PRECISION away — 


core. ie4' 6 aw 
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| on the S.S. California. 
| the roadstead outside S 
| ran got the deck crew together for 


In 1936, Joe Curran was a boatswain 
As she lay in 
an Pedro, Cur- 


what he called a sit-down and what 
harbor officials called a mutiny. That 
started Curran on his way to the pres 
idency of National Maritime Union. 


Africa, 25% for the Far Eastern trade 
beginning at the 140th West Meridian, 
and 25% for trips to Australia, effective 
at the International Date Line. Jacking 
up the extra to a flat $125 would 
amount, according to the Institute, to a 
raise of 750% to 1,500%. 

Countering N.M.U.’s demands, oper- 
ators in the Institute are prepared to 
raise the “war bonus” by what, accord- 
ing to their calculations, amounts to as 
much as 240%. On straight wages they 
offer a $2.50 a month raise, plus a 14% 
increase in overtime pay. 

@ Strike Believed Unlikely—Despite the 
wide gap which separates what the 
union wants and what the companies 
are willing to give, the possibility of a 
shipping tieup is minimized. Reasons 
for optimism are (1) that shipping is too 
vital an industry for the government not 
to exert all of its powers to prevent a 
strike, (2) that both the shipowners and 
the seamen have an opportunity to 
make money after a lean period, and (3) 
that the present N.M.U. leadership is 
not prepared to risk pressing “extreme” 
demands and being repudiated by the 
membership. 

e Curran’s Power—Charges of Commu- 
nist control have been hurled frequently 
during N.M.U.’s brief, stormy history. 


These charges have centered around the 


dramatic personality of Joe Curran, the 
union’s boisterous president. Curran’s 
rise to power dates from his leadership 
of a sitdown strike on the S.S. Califor 
nia at San Pedro in 1936. Despite 
charges that he was a stooge for the 
Communist Party, he was elected to 
head the N.M.U., organized May 3, 
1937. Much violence has characterized 
the union’s internal affairs, but there 
is no open challenge to his machine. 


UNJUDICIAL REVIEW 


Los Angeles Superior Court Judge 
William J. Palmer threw a bombshell 
into labor, employer, and attorney ranks 
last week by taking issue with the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court’s much-publicized 
decision upholding picketing to enforce 
the closed shop in the so-called “‘How- 
ard Automobile Case”’ (BW—Oct.19’40, 
p42) and refusing to vacate an injunc- 
tion against picketing issued by him 
some three years ago. 

The court’s unique decision was in 
the case of Ted R. Cooper Co. vs. Los 
Angeles Building Trades Council. 

@ Top Court Split—Union labor ad- 
herents had hailed the state Supreme 
Court’s four-to-three decision as a great 
victory whereas employers claimed the 
law had been “stretched.” Prior to the 
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icketing ruling, the traditionally con- | 
servative court had been bolstered by a | 
new group appointed by New Deal Go 
ernor Culbert L. Olson. 

judge Palmer says that courts hav« 
no function to legislate, and he dis 
approves of the “modern practice” un 
der which a trial court's judgment which 
has become final may be vacated if it 
appears that there has been an “exc! 
cise Of unauthorized power in a case | 
where the court had jurisdiction of the 
parties and the subject matter.” 
e“A_ Self-Contradiction”—The ruling 
holds also that decision of an appellate 
court has the force and effect of law 
only in the special controversy decided 
and that its authority in other suits 
depends upon its “reasonableness and 

rsuasiveness.” As to “peaceful picket- 


ing,” Judge Palmer holds that the term 


is a “self-contradiction” and “aptly de- | 


scribes nothing that is known to man.” 


NLRB AND FORD 


The National Labor Relations Board | 


and the Ford Motor Co. have tangled 
seven times. Last week, the board’s 
latest action ended in a “tentative” 
board order sustaining union charges 
that 975 employees at the company’s 
Kansas City plant had been discrimi- 
nated against. The board ordered them 
re-hired and held that the Independent 
Union of Ford Workers must be dis 
established because it is “company- 
dominated.” Ford has 30 days in which 


to file exceptions to the order. ‘The | 


union pressing charges is an A.F.L. 
affiliate. 


WAGE DEMANDS ON G.M. 


General Motors will soon be asked 


by the C.I.O. United 


ering its more than 125,000 employ- 
ees. U.A.W. officials had begun, this 
week, the formulation of demands for 
higher pay scales. The C.I.O. is bar- 
gaining agent for G.M. workers in 68 
of the company’s plants. The union is 
also expected to ask for an increase in 
the cash payment given by the com- 
pany to men called for military service. 


FARMERS SEEK C.l.O. CARDS 


The Santa Clara County (Calif.) Apri- 
cot Growers’ Union, which consists of 
producing farmers, wants to affiliate 
with the C.I.O. Last week they an- 
nounced that a committee had been 
named to confer with state C.1.O. Sec- 
retary Louis Goldblatt, to explore pos- 
sibilities of aligning the apricot industry 
with the labor movement. They added 
“they had tried everything else” and 
concluded “the only solution is to unite 
with the working man.” Main function 
of the growers’ union is to bargain for 
prices with packers and processors. 
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\ Automobile | 
Workers’ Union for a wage increase cov- | 


THE PLANT OF A HUNDRED ENGINEERING TRIUMPHS 


.- 


CAREY Insulations were installed by 
the Jackson Insulation Company, 
Jackson, Michigan 


INSULATIONS 


HELP PRODUCE 
ELECTRICITY 
ECONOMICALLY FOR 
MICHIGAN’S RAPIDLY 
GROWING NEEDS 


@ The new John C. Weadock Plant, Bay City, Michigan, of Con- 
sumer’s Power Company, recently put into operation, is one of 
the most advanced engineering achievements of the kind in 
America. 
which will produce 400,000 lbs. of steam per hour, at approxi- 


Equipment includes two furnace-boiler units, each of 
mately 800 pounds pressure. Both boilers are connected to a 
35,000 kilowatt turbo-generator and can be used interchangeably. 


CAREY Heat Insulations were selected for this 
outstanding job because of their demonstrated 
high efficiency, permanence and dependability. 
Write for Insulation Catalog—address Dept. 29. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PRODUCTS OF 
ASPHALT—-ASBESTOS—MAGNESIA 


Roofing .. . Siding .. . Flooring ... Insulations . . . Roof Coatings and Cements 
Waterproofing Materials ... Expansion Joint ... Asbestos Paper and Millboard 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY - Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N CANADA: THE PH P CADE >MPANY DO Of ice and Factory: LENNOXKVILLE, P_G@ 
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FINANCE 


Challenges to SEC 


|.B.A. ready to carry com- 
petitive bidding fight to Con- 
gress, while Big Board goes to 
mat on multiple trading. 


People who have to make their living 
out of the securities markets are giving 
more and more evidence that federal 
regulation has been carried so far that a 
showdown is necessary on a —_ of 
points. The New York Stock Exchange 
seems prepared to fight it out on the 
question of “multiple trading” (BW— 
Jan.4’41,p40), the Investment Bankers 
Association on that of competitive bid- 
ding for new securities issues (BW— 
Nov.30’40,pp41—52). 

At the beginning of this week, the 
1.B.A. placed before the Securities and 
Exchange Commission another brief on 
competitive bids for securities of the 
electric utilities. And on Tuesday repre- 
sentatives of the New York Stock Ex- 
change went to Washington for public 
hearings on its “multiple trading” ban. 

The Big Board, having defied the SEC 
for nearly a year in this particular argu- 
ment, went to the mat right off. Tim- 
othy Pfeiffer, counsel for the exchange, 
flatly challenged the commission’s right 
to interfere on rules governing members. 

Mr. Pfeiffer explained that the rule 

preventing a member of the New York 
exchange from “‘making markets” in Big 
Board stocks on any other market had 
been on the books for a long, long time, 
and said: “We start with the fundamen- 
tal proposition that it is the right of any 
association of individuals organized for 
a lawful purpose to restrain and prohibit 
its pe ae. from engaging in any ac- 
tivities which defeat or threaten to de- 
feat the purposes of the association.” 
e An Explanation—Basically the posi- 
tion of the New York exchange is that 
it has never opposed local markets’ trad- 
ing in the so-called New York stocks. If 
members of the smaller markets, so long 
as they are not also associated with Big 
Board firms, want to act as dealers or 
specialists in New York stocks, well and 
good. But members of New York Stock 
Exchange firms (who presumably have 
the advantage over local houses in point 
of capital in some cases) are prohibited 
from exercising the dealer-specialist 
function on outside markets. 

The regional exchanges for many 
years have been philosophical in their 
acceptance of the fact that their trading 
floors were the place to season local se- 
curities which one day would grow up 
and go to the Big Board. In recent years, 
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however, many of the local markets have 
discovered that their states charged 
lower transfer taxes than New York, and 
in some cases none at all. It was onl 
logical to try to attract some local trad- 
ing in Big Board shares on this tax- 
saving re and it worked out 
pretty well. Their representatives went 
to Washington this week to see that 
this trading was not surrendered until 
at least a fight had been offered. 

© Appeals to Congress—In its brief on 
competitive bidding, the Investment 
Bankers Association reiterated many of 
its well-known arguments and summar- 
ized with the statement that the SEC 
proposal would “in operation be detri- 
mental to the best interest of issuers, of 
security holders, of consumers, and of 
the investing public.” 

The brief is predicated, however, on 
the interesting if not entirely new idea 
that the Public Utility Act of 1935 
needs some clarification. It urged that 
“the broad questions of public policy 
involved in the proposed rule” be inves- 
tigated at public hearings before the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

This appeal to Congress implies only 
one thing—that the I.B.A. doesn’t ex- 
pect a totally open-minded hearing from 
the SEC on one of the commission’s pet 
ideas. It is easy to deduce that the in- 
vestment bankers think they have a 


good enough case so that the I use 
committee will be convinced that ‘on. 
gress should — the language «+ the 

olding company law in such a yy 4; 
to nip the competitive-bidding pro) sa). 
@Some Dissenters—The I.B.A. brief 
went to the SEC just after H.\sey. 
Stuart & Co. had tried unsuccessfw\y ¢o 
prevail upon the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to throw open to public 
bidding the $50,000,000 issue of [)\:nois 
Bell Telephone bonds offered by « syn- 
dicate headed by Morgan, Stanley & Co. 
late last week. It preceded by only « few 
days a request to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio directors that Halsey, Stuart be 
allowed to bid on the railroad’s pro- 

sed refunding bond issue of about 

30,000,000. 

Cleveland’s Otis & Co. took a couple 
of wallops at the I.B.A. brief. Speaking 
of the brief’s “time-worn arguments,” 
Otis & Co. went on to criticize the 
“beneficiaries of the present monopo- 
listic conditions in the securities under- 
writing business.” 


Dividend Hitch 


Delay of first-quarter pay- 
ments in many instances is 
anticipated as result of new ex- 
cess-profits tax provisions. 

Corporations used to have an “annual 


dividend rate” and they disbursed equal 
amounts every quarter. The undistrib- 
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uted profits tax came along and encour 
aged irregular dividends and extra, or 
interim, dividends at the year end to 
Jessen the difference between profits 
and payments. 

[he undistributed profits tax went 
out the window, but the habit of “as 
earned” dividends remained (BW—Dec 
14'40,p57). Comes now another legis 
lative influence on the dividend sched 
ules; the Second Revenue Act of 1940. 
e Delay on Payments—I'ffect of this ex 
cess-profits tax was not fully seen until 
this month—when corporation directors 
met to vote on payment of their regular 
first-quarter dividends. Continental 
Can, American Machine & Foundry, 
and S. H. Kress already have deferred 
this regular dividend for a few months. 
Some other companies that find it ad 
vantageous to select the invested-capital 
option in calculating their excess-profits 
liability (i.e., most other heavy-goods in 
dustries, utilities, and railroads) are con 
sidering similar action. 

Reason: Any dividends paid in the 
first 60 days of the year are considered 
as being paid from earned surplus of the 
preceding year. This would reduce total 
invested capital as of Dec. 31, thus in 
crease the amount of excess-profits tax. 
@ How It Works—A corporation with a 
million shares of stock outstanding, for 
instance, might be considering payment 
of a $1] extra dividend. Its invested cap 
ital then would be reduced by $1,000, 
000 and its tax exemption by $80,000. 
If the company is in the 50% excess 
profits tax bracket, the levy would be in 
creased by $40,000. And if the question 
before the board is whether to reinvest 
the extra million in the business or to 
gratify stockholders by being generous, 
the $40,000 slice to the government 
might be the determining factor. 

All dividends paid this year would re 
duce by that amount the base of next 
year’s calculations. Will the companies 
look ahead a bit, perhaps anticipating 
higher taxes, and try to keep the exemp- 
tion base as high as possible by reinvest- | 
ing earnings in the properties instead of 
distributing them as dividends? If so, 
this would tend to reduce disburse- 
ments. At present, the general expecta- 
tion seems to be that directors will 
make the usual payments even though 
the first quarter’s dividend may be de- 
layed a month or so in many cases. 


What They Want 


Two surveys show that 
stockholders would like facts 
about company and its policies 
as well as figures in reports. 


_ More than two out of three corpora- 
tion stockholders want annual reports of | 
their company to contain a detailed | 
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Arnold Genthe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


The Gloucester (Mass.) Fish Pier Frick-Freeres up 
226,000 Pounds of Fish Daily, using the System Out 
below. 


Frozen Food Producers Prefer 


Frick-Freezing Systeiis 


It's a fact that more foods are now being frozen with Frick 
Freezing Systems than by any other method. 


Why? Because these Frick Systems handle ANY food, in sea 
son; they assure the rapid cooling and high relative humidity 
essential to quality; they save time, labor, and up to 1/4 in 
power cost. 


Bulletin 147, describing Frick-Freezing Systems, is of interest 
to packers, canners, fisheries, ice and cold storage plants, locker 
plants, and the growers of fruits, vegetables, poultry and live 
stock. Just off the press; your copy is waiting: write 


FRICK COMPANY 


Waynesboro, Penna. 
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Stock markets in New York and London don’t always 
react similarly to news of world-wide import. For ex- 
ample, New York responded much more quickly than 
London to the collapse of the Low Countries and France 
last spring, but both markets at least moved in the same 


direction. Over the last few days, however, they have 
been completely at variance, as the chart above shows. 
All-out aid for Great Britain is 100% to the good in 
London; it worries Wall Street on many scores, including 
entry of the United States into the war. 


story of company progress, in addition 
to the financial statement, according to 
Ralph Gates, marketing and public re- 
lations consultant, who told the Ameri- 
can Management Association confer- 
ence last Thursday the results of a re- 
cently completed survey of shareholder 
opinion. Stockholders wanted reports to 
contain (1) a financial statement, (2) 
probable effect of war on business, (3) 
tax data, (4) plans for research, develop- 
ments, and new investments. Mr. Gates 
found that a report which told how the 
company did a good job, planned for 
the future, developed ways to cut down 
costs, invented new products, and 
opened new markets would go a long 
way toward reducing stockholders’ com- 
plaints about “high salaries.” 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
this week also announced results of a 
survey of annual report and stockholder 
opinion. They found that shareholders 
wanted a friendly and informal message 
“which looks like an enjoyable _half- 
hour’s reading—and is.”” Good art work, 
effective layout, defined terms, compara- 
tive results, photographs of the product 
and plant, and picture charts all help 
create interest and stockholder loyalty. 

The new batch of reports for 1940 
show increasing efforts to gain stock- 
holder good-will, encourage use of the 
company’s products, and influence opin- 
ion toward impending legislation. 
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THE MARKETS 


Trends Within Trends 


Markets these days are most interest- 
ing for their cross currents. Railroad 
shares have been doing better than in- 
dustrial stock prices in this country (see 
chart, page 50), and second-grade rail- 
road bonds have been a trifle more 
popular than the carrier shares. Indus- 
trial stocks in London have been ad- 
vancing while the average price of 
industrial shares in New York has been 
sagging (see chart above). Among the 
commodities, farm products have staged 
a spirited advance while industrial raw 
materials have been restrained by offi- 
cial activity in Washington (page 13). 

These trends within trends have de- 
manded the most careful attention of 
investors ever since the war broke out. 
Back in September, 1939, investors and 
speculators alike tried to pick out the 
war babies. Even when buyers were 
right at the outset they have had to 
revise their calculations in the light of 
subsequent developments. 

Tax considerations, for example, ac- 
count for much of the popularity of the 
rail bonds and stocks. The carriers, 
with their large capitalizations, get a 
break under the excess-profits tax, 
whereas many industrials do not. Thus 


the rail averages rose 46.5% from their 
1940 low to the November high, and 
have sagged only 5.4% from the 1940 
peak. Their net gain since May of last 
year has been 38.6%. 

Industrials, on the other hand rallied 
32.2% from the 1940 low to the No- 
vember top, and have since reacted 
9.9%. They now are up 19.1% from 
the 1940 low. Thus rail stocks have 
retained 38.6% of their 1940 rally while 
industrials are only 19.1% better off. 
Second-grade rail bonds, for the same 
period, are 44.1% to the good. 

Within the last few days brokers also 
have reported somewhat less demand 
for the preferred stocks which have 
commanded so much attention over 
the last few months. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
50 Industrial ..... 100.6 104.7 101.6 117.1 
20 Railroad 29.8 30.2 27.8 30.4 
2 Uy .....: 8S BSA Bed Bs 
Bonds 
20 Industrial ..... 90.5 90.7 90.0 87.3 
20 Railroad 64.5 65.0 60.9 57.3 
20 Utility . 101.3 101.4 100.6 101.5 
U. S. Government. 109.8 110.3% 111.6 107.5 


~” Dete: Standard Statistics except for 
ment bonds which are from the Federal 
Bank of New York. 


* Revised. 
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pubber Records _ 


Imports and consumption 
figures for last quarter hit all- 


time highs as industry responds 


to defense stimulus. 


‘Things were humming in the tire and 
rubber industry in the final quarter of 
1940. The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation’s estimate of consumption puts 


the December figure at 56,539 long | 
tons, and that brings the quarter up to 


167,668. 


A comparison of 1940 crude rubber | 
consumption figures with those for 1939 | 


-particularly with the late months of 
1939—-shows the extent to which the 
national-defense program has taken hold 
in the tire and rubber industry: 

1939 1940 
47,387 54,978 
43,422 49,832 
51,416 50,192 
45,268 50,103 
45,484 51,619 
48,435 46,506 
44,975 47,011 
51,740 50,234 
51,402 50,206 
57,155 56,477 
55,677 54,652 
49,636 56,539 


January 
February 


September 
October 

November 
December 


Total .... 592,000 618,349 
The highest single month in the in- 
dustry’s history in point of crude rub- 
ber consumption was October, 1939, 


just after the outbreak of war in Europe | 
set off a premature boom in this coun- | 
try. Despite high use in both October | 


and November of 1939, the final quar- 


ter of 1940 hit a record total of 167,668 | 


tons, topping the same period of the 
previous year by over 5,000 tons. The 
full year’s figure of 618,349 tons was an 
all-time record for the industry. 

That there has been no squeeze in 
crude-rubber supplies and prices may be 
largely attributed to the fact that the in- 
ternational cartel has permitted very 
heavy shipments from the producing 
areas in the Far East. Imports in De- 
cember, for example, hit a record total 
of 97,984 tons. For the year they 
amounted to 818,147 against 499,616 
in 1939, 


As a result of these large imports | 
there was a rubber stock in the United | 


States on Dec. 31 of 318,486 tons. This 


was an increase from 125,800 tons at L 
the end of the preceding year, notwith- 


standing 1940’s record consumption in 
this country. Of aggregate supplies, a 
total of 112,811 tons was in the hands 
of the government, marking the efforts 
to build the stockpile. 
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New Issue 


Incorporated 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
Bonds for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offer is made 
only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


(of which $46,250,000 are publicly offered) 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


First Mortgage 254% Bonds, Series A 
Dated January 15, 1941 


Price 103'42% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
A. G. BECKER & CO. 
CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


Dated January 17, 1941 


$50,000,000 


Due January 16, 1981 


Incorporated 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
HARRIS, HALL & COMPAN} 


(Incorporated) 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. | 


This Library Tells 


@ How to organize a single de- 


partment or a whole business 


ient personnel. 


How to keep the life-blood 

flowing in business . . . where 
d get money... 

how to utilize it... 

keep the business 

financial condition. 


How to reduce credit losses 
. . » handle the important ele- 
ments of credit policy ... 
modernize your collection sys- 
COMB . . te better letters 

— t the company’s cor- 
res, on a more eco- 
nomical and effective basis. 


How to lay out a workable 
approach to marketing methods 
° i the sales organi- 


‘* . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues 
of marketing. 


How to do more work yourself 
- + » conserve and direct your 
energies .. . and how to han- 
die scores of problems, small 
and large, detailed aspects of 
these a it fields of busi- 


Holding your own as a business executive— 


clarified and made easier with the aid of this new, care 
fully-planned, authoritative Library. A complete, prac 
tical home-study course and reference library in success 
ful modern business management essentials and methods. 


Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


6 volumes, 1973 pages 

| Fhe this Library for immediate help in specific prob- 

lems, small and large—also to master the definite 
patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of all 
business that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. 
Wouldn’t you like to organize your whole approach to 
business once and for all—to check on the worth of your 
experience and to supplement it where necessary with 
the proper fundamental viewpoint? 
The need for this sort of help, and the most practical means of 
meeting it, have been the sole standard by which Milton Wright 
has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most 


graphic and business-like way, in the elements, guideposts, suc 
cessful methods of modern business management. 


Low Price—10 Days’ Examination—Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make 
comparisons, look up specific problems, use them as you would 
after purchase. If this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the coupon today 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Milton Wright’s LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

6 volumes, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days | will send 
00, $3.00 monthly unti! $15.00 is paid. or return the books post 

paid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainiy and fill in al! lines.) 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Moscow’s Cards 


Lifting of plane embargo 
by U.S. and renewal of fishing 
pact with Japan highlight the 
diplomatic war game. 


I'wo developments—one in Washing- 
ton and one in Moscow—pushed the 
Soviet Union into the limelight this 
weck. 

lirst was announcement by the State 
Department that the United States had 
removed the 13-months-old embargo on 
sale of airplanes to the Russians. 

Second was announcement in the 

Red capital that the Soviet Union had 
extended for one year the Russo-Japa- 
nese fishing agreement which lapsed at 
the end of 1940. 
e For Strategic Positions—Both moves 
are evidences of feverish jockeying for 
advantageous positions im a_ warring 
world. 

Washington placed a moral embargo 
on the shipment of planes to the Soviet 
Union in December, 1939, after the 
Russians moved into Finland. Since 
then, Moscow has continued its aid to 
the Chinese Nationalist government at 
Chungking—which is in line with Wash- 
ington’s policy—and a few weeks ago 
granted Washington permission to es- 
tablish a consulate at Vladivostok for 
closer observation of the Far East. 
Removal of the embargo on planes 
is viewed as the latest move in a cau- 
tiously developing policy of closer 
Soviet-American relations in the Orient. 


@ Large Shipments Unlikely—Despite 
removal of the embargo, Russia—like all 
other foreign nations—will be able to 
buy American planes only on a license 
basis, and with United States factories 
working at capacity on British and 
American orders, it is not likely that 
Russia will receive any large shipments 
soon. 

The fishing pact which the Kremlin 

has signed with ‘Tokyo has been pend- 
ing for more than a year. Among the 
most important of Japan’s vast fishing 
grounds are the waters off the Soviet Pa- 
cific coast. From the time of the Czars 
until Japan launched its invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931, the Japanese had 
received more or less automatically reg- 
ular permits to fish in these waters. But 
when Japan forced the Russians to sell 
their interest in the Chinese Eastern 
Railway which provided them with a 
shortcut across Manchuria to their only 
year-round port on the Pacific at Vladi- 
vostok, they retaliated by boosting the 
price of fishing concessions to the Japa- 
nese and renewing them only on an 
annual basis. 
@ Wartime Agreement—When the war 
started in September, 1939, both coun- 
tries were nervous about their relations 
with each other and got together quickly 
on an agreement that they would, within 
a year, (1) make a new fishing agree- 
ment, (2) work out a long-term trade 
agreement providing for an expansion of 
business in both directions, and (3) set- 
tle the border disputes which had been 
going on for some time along the Man- 
churia-Siberia frontier. This week’s fish- 
ing deal is the first important evidence 
of accomplishment along these lines. 


Brazil, no longer able to get ships 
from England as she used to, has 
started to build her own defenses. 
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Above, one of the two 1,500-ton de- 
stroyers which are being launched at 
Rio de Janeiro this month. 


Greater Brazil 


New ships, new railroad 
new resources are all in plan 
to swell Brazil’s contribution to 
hemisphere program. 


RIO DE JANEIRO—Launchiing th; 
month of two additional 1,500 ton 
stroyers, built there with the coo) cratio; 
of United States technicians an nay, 
experts, points up Latin American prog 
ress toward total defense of the \ 
Hemisphere (though insiders kn 
several other moves are of mucl 
long-term importance). 

The new destroyers, the Grecnhalg) 

and the Mariz e Barros, are capable of 
31 knots, mount five 5-inch cannons and 
four double anti-aircraft machin guns, 
and carry 12 torpedo tubes in three 
groups of four each. A third destroyer 
of the same class, the Marcilio Dias, slid 
down the ways last July. 
@ 1941 Naval Program—The current 
naval program of this nation that. at 
one point, is less than 1,900 miles from 
Africa, got under way four years agi 
Since then, its yards have also turned 
out -two small gunboats and six mine 
layers. Plans for 1941 call for the con 
struction of six 1,350-ton destroyers, 
and the keels of two of these, the Ama 
zonas and the Araguaia, have already 
been laid. At present, Brazil’s navy con 
sists of 2 battleships, 2 flotilla leaders, 
4 submarines, 6 destroyers, § mine la 
ers, 6 torpedo boats, and about 20 auxil 
iaries. Older ships, particularly the two 
19,200-ton battleships, Minas Geraes 
and Sao Paulo, are over-age and in need 
of modernization. 

Along with the naval expansion, Bra- 

zil is pushing new armament plants. At 
the same time, two airplane factories 
are rushing completion of 100 military 
planes ordered by President Vargas for 
immediate delivery, and Brazil's first 
airplane motor plant is under construc- 
tion. The air force at present consists 
of 215 planes. 
@ More Important, Rails—Simultane- 
ous activity on the Brazilian economic 
front is even more important than the 
purely military preparations. Especially 
significant are plans for developing the 
tremendous unexploited natural te. 
sources of the Amazon Valley and for 
speeding completion of the last link of 
the long-projected transcontinental rail- 
road connecting Santos, Brazil with 
Arica, Chile (see map on page 56) 

Completion of this railroad has been 
hanging fire in Brazil for years. It is to 
pass through Bolivia, and will provide 
an outlet on the Atlantic through Br- 
zilian ports for Bolivian oil and tin it 
also will connect the state of Matto 
Grosso, one of the richest agricultural 
regions in the world, covering an area 
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1] times as large as all New England, 
with both the Pacific and the Atlantx 
With more than 4,000,000 head of 
cattle and important deposits of gold, 
jron, manganese, platinum, diamonds 
and sapphires, Matto Grosso is poten 
tially the richest state in Brazil. 

e The Missing Link—From Santos to 
Arica, the railroad will cover just over 
2,500 miles. Of this total, 1,703 miles 
of track are already built, 425 miles are 
being built, and 378 miles remain to be 
constructed. Of the trackage already 
laid, 1,113 miles are in Brazil, from 
Santos to Porto Esperanca, and 590 
miles in Chile-Bolivian territory, ex- 
tending from Arica on the Pacific to 
Vilavila in Bolivia. The section now 
under construction extends from Cor- 
umba, Brazil to Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 
Bolivia. 

The missing link in the transconti- 

nental road, from Santa Cruz to Vila- 
vila, presents no great technical difh- 
culties, and, once started, should be 
completed in a relatively short time. 
In no part of this section will the line 
be more than 1,500 ft. above sea level. 
On the section already completed in 
Chile, the elevation is more than 14,000 
ft. in several places. From a financial 
and technical point of view, the most 
dificult part will be the bridge across 
the Paraguay River at Porto Esperanca. 
Construction costs for the section of 
the road still to be built in Bolivia are 
estimated at $6,000,000. 
e Gauges Vary—The history of efforts 
to link the oceans by a railroad through 
Bolivia goes back to 1865 when an un- 
successful attempt was made to push 
a road through to the Paraguay River. 
Two other attempts, one by an English 
company and the other by Belgian in- 
terests, also failed, and no further prog- 
ress was made until after the World 
War. In the meantime, Brazil had 
completed the line from Santos to 
Porto Esperanca, and in 1924 a Boliv- 
ian-Brazilian commission was appointed 
to work out plans for connecting the 
two countries by rail. However, it was 
not until 1938, after exhaustive studies 
by the commission, that a definite 
agreement was signed. 

Completion of the transcontinental 
line will not have the immediate effect 
on trade that would be expected at first 
glance, because it won't be of uniform 
gauge. On the Pacific side, in Chile 
and Bolivia, the track is narrow-gauge, 
due to the mountainous terrain. In 
Brazil, between Santos and Porto Esper- 
anca, there are three different gauges, 
with no plan yet for making them uni- 
form. This means expensive and time- 
consuming re-loadings of freight, and 
may make the movement of bulk traf- 
fic uneconomic in competition with 
cheaper water travel through the Pan- 
ama Canal or around the Horn. Eco- 
nomic planners in Rio are hoping that 
completion of the unfinished portion 
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in Bolivia and the bridge over the Para- 
guay will hasten standardization of 
gauges. 


¢ Raw Materials Arsenal—Another vital | 


part of the tremendous job of making 
the Western Hemisphere economically 
independent is the opening up of the 
vast reservoir of natural 
yet scarcely scratched, included in the 
immense territory drained by the upper 
reaches of the Amazon. The importance 
of the region was emphasized recently 
by an inspection undertaken by Presi- 
dent Vargas. 

The State of Amazonas, with an area 
of 731,363 sq. miles and a population 
of less than 500,000, is one of the larg- 
est unexploited sources of natural 
wealth in the world. Uncertain condi- 
tions in the Far East have focused 
attention on Brazilian rubber, 
Manaos, the capital of Amazonas, 1,000 


miles up the Amazon, may again see 
g 


something of the prosperity which built 
a $5,000,000 opera house there during 
the original rubber boom of forty years 
ago. Recent agreement on long-dis- 
puted boundaries in the hitherto un- 
mapped mountain 
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the Guianas have given Brazil rich gold 
and diamond deposits which are al- 
ready being worked. ‘The possibility of 
great oil wealth in Amazonas has been 
confirmed by United States specialists 
working for the Brazilian government. 

With the aid of experts from the 
United States, the pine. ment of the 
entire region embracing the 3,000-mile 
Amazon River is being attacked from 
many angles. Old-fashioned wood- 
burning river boats are rapidly being 
replaced by oil-burning steamers to 
speed up commercial traffic, increase 
trade, and facilitate movement of troops 
and equipment in case of war. Im- 
prov ed sanitary water systems, hospitals, 
and clinics, are making the low-lying 
regions along the river more healthful 
for the 3,000 Brazilian technicians, 
workers and their families recentlv 
settled by the government in the area. 
Other signs of life include reclamation 
of the Sonat Madeira-Mamore Rail- 
road, costliest 273 miles of track in the 
world. Built by British capital during 
the rubber boom, at a cost of $37,000,- 
000 and “a life for every tie,” this rail- 
road was nationalized by Brazil in 193i 
and is now back in use. Repair work 


CREDIT IN LATIN AMERICA 


Latin American markets show 
improvement in collections and 
credit conditions, according to a 
survey just released by the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men. The improvement is ex- 
plained largely by two factors: (1) 
increased purchases by the United 
States of strategic materials for the 
defense program and (2) United 
States government loans to vari- 
ous Latin-American countries. 


CREDIT CONDITIONS 


Good: Panama, Netherlands _posses- 
sions, Puerto Rico, British posses- 
sions, Mexico, Peru, Argentina, and 
Brazil. 

Fairly Good: Dominican Republic, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia, Paraguay, Uruguay, El Sal- 
vador, and Venezuela. 

Fair: Chile, Haiti, and Ecuador. 

Poor: Honduras, Bolivia, Nicaragua, 
and French possessions. 


COLLECTIONS 


Prompt: British possessions, Panama, 
Puerto Rico, Argentina, Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Netherlands pos- 
sessions, Peru, Brazil, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, El Salvador, Uruguay, 
and Costa Rica. 

Fairly Prompt: Chile, Paraguay, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, and Honduras. 

Slow: Bolivia, Venezuela, French pos- 
sessions, and Nicaragua. 
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NEW LINK IN HEMISPHERE DEVELOPMENT 


Projected railroad will join East and West Coasts of South America. 


is also being done on the $40,000,000 
floating docks, also built by British in- 
terests, to accommodate ocean-going 
steamers traveling the 1,000 miles up 
the Amazon to Manaos. 


Canada Sits Tight 


Plan to revise division of 
power between the Dominion 
and provinces is turned down 
for duration of war. 


OTTAWA-—The Dominion-Provin- 

cial Conference, called last week to pass 
on the adoption of the Rowell-Sirois 
plan (BW—Nov.16'40,p65), blew up 
when Ottawa failed to convince the 
provinces that the plan was needed as a 
war measure. Three provincial govern- 
ments, Ontario, British Columbia, and 
Alberta, refused to consider it at all, and 
thereby scuttled the conference. Quebec 
and Nova Scotia were also opposed to 
its adoption as a wartime measure, leav- 
ing only Manitoba, Saskatchewan, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island 
lined up with Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King in favor of the plan. 
e@ The Plan—Most important proposals 
were that the Dominion assume respon- 
sibility for all provincial government 
debts, and for relief payments to the 
employable unemployed. In return, the 
provinces were to mye eg to the Do- 
minion the right to collect income and 
corporation taxes. 

In addition, the plan would have 
transferred to the Dominion the power 
to tax inheritances, now an exclusively 
provincial privilege. 

@ War Made Difference—In relation to 
pre-war conditions, the plan favored the 


provinces in general more than it did 
the Dominion, but the war, by reducing 
unemployment relief costs and bringing 
about revised income tax bases, shifted 
the balance in favor of the Dominion, 
and Ottawa decided to seek immediate 
adoption of the plan rather than hold it 
until after the war. Critics of the plan 
insisted that the business of Canada at 
this time was prosecution of the war, 
not a permanent constitutional revision 
at the expense of provincial power. 


SQUEEZE PLAY BY TOKYO 


TOKYO-—Japan is preparing to bring 
French Indo-China into the self-sufh- 
cient economic bloc that the Tokyo gov- 
ernment is attempting to carve out in 
southeastern Asia. Pressure is now being 
applied to a bewildered French mission 
that has arrived in Tokyo to negotiate 
details of an agreement. 

The rich French colony produces 
more rubber than Japan ordinarily con- 
sumes, grows an exportable surplus of 
rice which Japan can use to restore her 
food balance, and has large unexploited 
reserves of iron and tin ore, phosphate 
rock, anthracite, and timber. Japan aims 
to tap this wealth by separating the col- 
ony from the French customs union un- 
der which imports from France and 
French colonies enjoy preferential tar- 
iffs. Removal of this arrangement would 
open the market for all kinds of Japa- 
nese goods. 


Negotiations in Tokyo have an impor- 


tant bearing on the trouble that French 


Indo-China has been having with ‘I hai- 


land (Siam). Japan is the one countr 


that commands sufficient prestige in 
Bangkok to end the mysterious border 
war any time it sees fit. The fighting 
may stop as soon as the French sign on 


the dotted line. 
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Boom in Queens 
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industry promotions, but this year it’s | and Reproduction 


DEPARTMENTS... 


oing in for them in dead earnest. All 
the firms whose profits depend on stimu- 
lating the public’s travel urge (oil com- 
anies, bus lines, railroads, airlines) have 
got together and set up an organization 
known as the Western States Promotion 
Council, to plug like anything anything 
in anv of the 11 Western states that 
offers the slightest possibility for a fiesta. | 
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the same name in Chicago. Appa: 
the idea was to make her look as 
as yssible like the motor of a m 
refrigerator because she went a 
with her hair curled in rows of 
coils and then frosted all over. 


Cheaters 


Ihe last bit of news about queen 
week sounds, on the face of it, lib 
news. Miss America of 1940, a 
lady from Philadelphia named }) 
Burke (address given on request 
sponsible parties), went to an ey 
cialist the other day and he tok 
she’d have to wear glasses. It’s 
wind etcetera though, as the fellow 
because the American Optical Co 
right around and took Miss Anx 
picture wearing her new glasses to 
how pretty they made her look (below) 


Light Fantastic 


Arthur Murray, who has been content 
to date just to stick to his business of 
teaching people how to dance, is now 
about to branch out and give a course 
on “Social Salesmanship”—or how to 
clinch a sale while dancing. It has oc- 
curred to Mr. Murray that a lot of busi- 
ness is done at social affairs, and he 
thinks there’s a definite need for proper 
training in the way to introduce the 


| matter. The course, therefore, will be 
open to advertising men and women and 


salesmen, and will not only consist of 
dancing lessons, but will also include 
lectures by the master on such_ topics 
as “How to Discuss Business at Social 
Affairs,” and “The Art of Salesmanship 
While Dancing.” 

A course like this is liable to exert a 
great influence on social gatherings. 
Everyone will suspect his neighbor of 
working for some special interest, and 


| conversation will be cut to a minimuin. 


And what’s to become of romance when 
a gentleman, in the middle of a waltz, 
whispers dreamily into his lady’s ear, 
“You dance divinely,” and she leans 
back to look deep into his eyes before 
she murmurs, “It’s the same ease of 
movement and maneuverability you'll 
find in an A. J. Widget steam shovel.” 
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THE TRADING POST 


—_ 


Forgotten Man 


Back in 1932 when F.D.R. was run- 
ning for his first term, he used a term 
that got quite a play during and after 
the camipaign. He spoke of the “For- 
otten Man.”” And in behalf of that 
“Forgotten Man” a lot of oratory and 
thetoric was exploded. 

But unfortunately the whole affair 
was a matter of mistaken identity. It 
was more a matter of a “forgotten quo- 
tation” than of a “Forgotten Man.” 
For the original “Forgotten Man” was 
first cited by William Graham Sumner, 
a teacher and writer on economic and 
social subjects whose work marked a 
peak among American contributions to 
those sciences. 

When he wrote about the “Forgotten 
Man” in 1883, he was not thinking of 
those usually classified as the “unfortu- 
nate” or the “underprivileged.’” On the 
contrary, he meant those who have to 
make the sacrifices that enable public 
“benefactors” to indulge their “humani- 
tarian” urges. But let him tell it: 

“It is = od we come to the proposed 
measures of relief for the evils which 
have caught public attention that we 
reach the real subject which deserves 
our attention. As soon as A observes 
something which seems to him to be 
wrong, from which X is suffering, A 
talks it over with B, and A and B then 
propose to get a law passed to remedy 
the evil and help X. Their law always 
proposes to determine what C shall do 
for X or, in the better case, what A, B, 
and C shall do for X. As for A and B, 
who get a law to make themselves do 
for X what they are willing to do for 
him, we have nothing to say except that 
they might better have done it without 
any law. But what I want to do is look 
up C. I want to show you what manner 
of man he is. I call him the Forgotten 
Man. Perhaps the appellation is not 
strictly correct. He is the man who 
never is thought of. He is the victim 
of the reformer, social speculator, and 
philanthropist, and I hope to show you 
that he deserves your notice both for his 
character and for the many burdens 
which are laid upon him . . . 

“Now who is the Forgotten Man? He 
is the simple, honest laborer, ready to 
earn his living by productive work. ‘We 
pass him by because he is independent, 
self- -supporting, and asks no favors. He 
does not appeal to the emotions or 

excite the sentiments . He is the 
clean, quiet, virtuous, domestic citizen, 
who pays his debts and his taxes and 
is never heard of out of his little circle 
. He works, he votes, generally he 
prays—but he always pays—yes, above 
all, he pays . . The Forgotten Man is 
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never a pauper. He almost always has 
a little capital because it belongs to the 
character of the man to save something. 
He never has more than a little... . 
If you do anything for the Forgotten 


Man, you must secure him his earnings | 
and savings, that is, you must legislate | 
for the security of capital and for its free | 


employment; you must Oppose paper 
money, wildcat banking and usury laws 
and you must maintain the inviolability 
of contracts. Hence you must be pre- 


pared to be told that you favor the capi- | 


talist class, the enemy of the poor man. 


That was Sumner’s conception of the | 
His complete essay | 


“Forgotten Man.” 
on the subject, together with a dozen or 


more on other subjects now is available | 


in a convenient book entitled “Sumner 


‘Today, 


Suminer’s birth. 


is merely forgotten. 
more aggressive 


Without Benefit of Law 


Recently I was reminded of Sumner’s 
A and B who “get a law to make them- 
selves do for X what they are willing 
to do for him.” “They might better,” 
he said, “have done it without any law.” 

That’s what Clarence Schock thinks. 
He is an oil man of Mount Joy, Pa. The 
other day the newspapers carried a re- 
port that Mr. Schock, now 75 years old, 
announced that he had converted his 
$1,000,000 business into a trust for the 
benefit of the community, with an ini- 
tial distribution of $20,000 to the public 
school districts of Lancaster County for 
such use as the school directors wish. 


Mr. Schock believes that, after rea- | 


sonable provision for women and chil- 
dren, a man’s estate should go to the 
— welfare. Maybe you agree with 

im, maybe not. That isn’t the point. 
The point is that in accordance with 
Sumner’s comment, he isn’t clamoring 
for a law to make someone else conform 
to his idea. He acts on it himself.’ 

For many years some of America’s 
largest fortunes have been devoted to 
the general welfare on a vast scale by 
men animated by a like sense of trus- 
teeship. Some of our most beneficent 
foundations and endowments bear wit- 
ness to that sense. Like that of Mr. 
Schock, their humanitarianism was not 
contingent on getting a law to make 
someone else—the Forgotten Man—foot 
the bill. W.C. 


” edited by Maurice R. Davie | 
and published recently by the Yale Uni- | 
versity Press to observe the centenary of | 
And just at this time it | 
comes like a breath of fresh air in a | 
musty vault to get a whiff of Sumnet’s | 
straightforward thinking. For his “For- | 
gotten Man” of 58 years ago no longer | 
‘To some of our | 
“humanitarians” he | 
almost has become Public Enemy No. 1. | 


As DEVELOPED by G.E. 


In the laboratories of One Plastics 
Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Electric creates Textolite plastics of 
various grades and characteristics 
for countless uses. It is the first 
step in a complete plastics process 
conducted by General Electric to 
produce quality parts in either 
molded or laminated form. 


The General Electric Plastics De- 
partment is engaged in all phases 
of the plastics business —deve lop- 
ment, engineering, designing, sty!- 
ing, mold making, molding and 
laminating. It operates plants in 
Pittsfield, Meriden, Lynn and Fort 
Wayne; sales offices in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Meriden, Lynn, 
Fort Wayne. 


General 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


“GROUP INSURANCE IS 
LOW-COST PROTECTION — 
THAT’S A BREAK FOR ME.” 


Salaried experts of the Etna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford . ° ‘ Conn. 


THE TREND 


TOWARD FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Early this month, without any blowing of trumpets 
or pounding of timbrels, the Bureau of the Census re- 
leased preliminary estimates of unemployment, based on 
the official 1940 census. By no means are the statistics 
definite or final; by no means do they annul the con- 
tinuing unemployment estimates of such organizations 
as the Conference Board, the A.F.L., or the C.I.O. But 
by all means, the census data call for a re-appraisal of the 
employment situation in the United States. Economists, 
statisticians, and business men have become so accus- 
tomed to the idea of a large body of unemployed—the 
nation’s labor reserve—that the new data are a shock. 

Roughly, after some necessary statistical adjustments, 
census figures indicate an unemployed roster of 8,500,000 
persons during the week of March 24-30, 1940. That 
would be about 500,000 under the Conference Board esti- 
mate of the period; 1,700,000 under the A.F.L. estimate; 
and 2,700,000 under the C.I.O. estimate. However, the 
absolute differences are not nearly so important as the 
implications. Conceivably the census data may be revised 
upward when the complete returns are in; only a 5% 
sample was used in deriving the unemployment figures. 


© Give or take a half million, the census information is 
probably a more trustworthy indication of the state of 
the labor market than other data available, the reason 
being that the census represents a count of noses. Here, 
is how the count came out: 

The total labor force was put at 52,480,762 persons, 
of whom 45,350,430 were employed on regular jobs, 
2,380,062 were occupied on public emergency work 
(WPA, NYA, and CCC), and 5,110,270 were without 
jobs and seeking work. Add the 2,380,062 government 
emergency workers to the 5,110,270 jobseekers, and the 
total unemployed for the week of March 24-30, 1940, be- 
comes 7,490,332. But probably that figure is too low. 


© Government relief agencies actually reported 3,377,701 
persons on emergency work rolls at the time the census 
was taken; moreover, there were 1,789,000 persons whose 
employment status could not be determined, but 75% 
of these are regarded by census experts as unemployable, 
most of the rest as employed. All in all it is best, for pur- 
poses of preserving the statistical spirit of the census, to 
add about 1,000,000 to the sample figure of 7,490,332 
persons unemployed. That is how Business Week ob- 
tained its figure of 8,500,000 unemployed as of March. 

But things have happened since then. Conscription 
for the Army has begun; the Navy is expanding its per- 
sonnel; new jobs have been created. A tremendous draft 
upon the nation’s man-power has been concentrated in 
a comparatively short time. 

Take the 8,500,000 unemployed as of the end of 
March, 1940, as a statistical starting point; add about 

350,000 for the increase in employables from them to 
the end of 1940, subtract about 2,350,000 for the increase 


60 


in employment, and the net is a decrease in unen ploy. 
ment of about 2,000,000. Thus, as of the beginning of 
1941, the labor reserve had been whittled down tg 
6,500,000. And now let us see the outlook for 194). 


@ We start off with a free labor reserve of 6,500,00)) un- 
employed. During the year, the normal accrual to the 
labor force will be 500, 000—youngsters coming of work 
age less persons who retire. That brings total eny sloy- 
ables during the year to 7,000,000. That’s the plus side, 
Now for the minus: Probably 1,000,000 men will be drawn 
into the armed forces, through conscription or eulist- 
ment. That leaves 6,000,000. Next question is: How 
many jobs will be created between now and December? 

This depends primarily on how fast defense produc- 
tion increases. If companies go over to a six-day week, if 
small machine shops all over the country are brought 
into the effort, if Mr. Knudsen succeeds in stepping up 
the program as dramatically as his hopes, then it is con- 
ceivable that almost all of the unemployment reserve will 
be wiped out by the year-end. But that, perhaps, is ask- 
ing too much. A conservative surmise for increased em- 
ployment is 3,000,000 for the year. This is based partly 
on an estimate of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on how 
many man-years of work will be created in the 18 months 
from July 1, 1940 through December 31, 1941, partly 
on an estimate of the flow of defense expenditures. 


© So, if you subtract that 3,000,000 from 6,000,000, the 
net unemploy ment as of December, 1941, would be 
3,000,000. This hardly constitutes a large labor reserve— 
particularly when it is considered that, on the average, 
about 3% to 4% of the total labor force is unemployed 
because of seasonal disemployment, job-seeking, etc. ‘This 
“float” would take off another 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 (3°% 
to 4% of the 52,840,762 labor force comprising persons 
14 years or over), so that the free labor reserve at the end 
of 1941 would come to, say, 1,500,000 men and women. 

As a practical matter, the implication of these sta- 
tistics is this: Not only will there be competition among 
employers for skilled workers (which we know has al- 
ready occurred) but also there may actually be open- 
market bidding for unskilled labor, especially since 
regional demands often-times will exceed the regional 
supply of workers. Clearly, workers are approaching the 
economic heyday they enjoyed in ’29—a sellers’ market. 
There is a theoretical implication, too. Not so long ago, 
economists talked of “idle men, idle machines, and idle 
money.” Today America is going back to work—fast; we 
are becoming a nation of busy men, as well as busy ma- 
chines. And for the post-war epoch this is highly signifi- 
cant. Sociologists might cogently pose this question: If 
defense can produce full, or nearly full employment, why 
cannot peace? 
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